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street. He spoke to me, and I replied. That’s 
all. Bot Ido wonder what he is doing there. 
He must be watching for somebody.” All the 
arguments of my wife were unavailing to con- 
vince me that the barber was not there. I 
pointed him out to her afterwards directl 
under my window, standing between the build. 
ing and the shutter of the window. AllI could 
discover was the outline of his figure and the 
shining top of his glazed cap. My wife pointed 
out to me the impossibility of a man’s being 
able to compress himself into so narrow a space. 
But, to me, it was all possible, all right, all 
natural. Therefore I pitied her ignorance of 
natural lawe, and straightway the barber van- 
ished. But the reader will find anon that he 
returned again. ; 
Early in the evening of that eventful day, 
rly 
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MAUD AN ANGEL. 
BY FMILY C. HUNTINGTON. 
-. oboe . sing broke across the 
New Year's morning 
When the merry * 
crimson se&, 
When the red lights ¢ 
and the lea, 
One whose feet were Wo 


den here ? 
Bu — the golden portals, to the grand Sabbatic 
te: 


year. 


hased the shadows o’er the upland 


rn with straying in the rough 


ne darkness we were watching 
d her bed, 
Showering tears in lack of 


raceful head ; : I 
Hushing down the heavy beating of our hearts, that we 
us J 


might hear 
Hf the footsteps of the angel to the threshold drew a-near. 
ae + . 


All the night-time ané th 
roun 


blessing oa our darling’s several ladies dropped in to make a neighbo 

call, and all congratulated me on my recovery. 
What a recovery! I talked and laughed with 
them, and felt quite cheerful. Thought I should 
be able, in the morning, to go to my office and 
resume my labors. Soon after dark I had otca- 
sion to pass through a bed chamber with a lamp, 
in order to gain accese to my kitchen, where was 
a pail of cold water. I was athirst, and wanted 
to drink. On my way through the chamber, I 


Par away we heard the river, with its sullen, ceaseless 


and aoaae waves of ocean beating on the silent 
shore, 
And we shu dered as we listened, thinking how a soul 
woul be, oer ee i be a gorgeous tapestry carpet, every figure of 
Bre the morning, floating outward o’er a dim and track which glowed with oS ae Pilon taiiienes 
of the costliest gems—diamonds, rubies, éme- 
raldg, pearls &c. I felt assured that [had been 
sick, and had been using my eyes too steadily 
before I had recovered sufficient physical 
strength. Satisfied with this solution of the 
phenomena, I passed, on to the kitchen, and 
then aud there my great torment fell upon me 
with crushing weight. No sooner had I enter- 
ed the apartment than I saw a boy, of about 
twelve or fourteen years of age, dart across it. 
His step was noiceless. He was dressed in a 
complete suit of gray cloth, with a gray cap on 
his head, and gaiters of the same color on his 
feet. I saw all this at a glance,.and marvelled 
much. I spoke to him, and asked him what 
he wanted. There was no reply. Thinking 
he had come to escort one of the ladies home, 
and had been frolicking with my son, I followed 
up my interrogations, but without success. I 
stepped toward him, and he darted into a 
pantry. Thinking it all very strange indeed, I 
called to my wife, and she came out from the 
sitting room, through a short hall, to ascertain 
what I wanted. As she approached, I was 
surprised to see another urchin, though smaller, 
also dressed in gray, following on behind her, 
in an attitude of supplication. I told my wife 
there was a neighbor's boy in the pantry, and 
that he acted very strangely. Se went into the 
room, and I followed. At first I saw him 
crouched down in ove corner, but noticed that, 
while he preserved his silver-gray color, yet he 
had shrunk to the shape and dimensions of a 
good-sized apple. My wife instantly turned, 
with a countenance deathly pale with affright, 
and said to me, “ There is no one here.” The 
announcement fell into my beart like a lump 
of cold lead. I felt that I was the victim of 
optical illusions. I had read much and often 
about these painful phenomera. All that I 
had ever reard or head on the subject surged in 
upon my mind like a flood, and stood out an 
instant startlingly clear, as it is said, do the in- 
cidents of a man’s whole life in the moment of 
deadly peril. 

A clammy sweat broke out all over me; my 
heart palpitated violently ; my knees knocked 
together; my temples throbbed as if they would 
burat asunder, and it seemed to me it would be 
a relief if they would. Bet I soon recovered 
myself, My wife left the room a moment, and 
as I turned to go into my bed room—not wish- 
ing to re-enter the room where my visiters were 
sitting—I saw from my kitchen window, which 
‘was dircetly opposite the grapery in the garden, 
& young man who was engaged in my office, 
aud who often visited me. He was standing 
under the vine, swaying to and fro, with a long 
stick in his hards. I heard him say, “ Let me 
come in.” SoI bowed, and beckoned him to 
enter. He made ro movement to do so. 

I thought it strange, but thinking that per- 
hans he knew I had company, and that he was 
diffident, I opened the door, and invited him to 
come in. He made no reply. I repeated my 
invitation. Still no reply. I told him he could 
come into my room, ard see nobody but myself. 
And even yet no reply. I became annoyed and 
irritated. There he was, moving backward and 
forward with his stick, and not one word did he 
say. I told my little son, who had come to the 
door, that J—— acted strangely. “Why, fa- 
ther,” he replied, “there is no one there.” I re- 
membered then my adventure in the kitchen, 
and felt alarmed and uneasy; but, determined 
to satisfy myself as to the reality of the thing, 
I walked rapidly towards my friend, with an 
exclamation of impatience at his hesitation. 
He stood his ground until I had approached 
within about five feet of him, when he stepped 
behind the trellis work, up which he went im- 
mediately, feet foremost, and disappeared over 
my head. 

My heart sank within me. The “unreal 
mockery” of these appearances forced itself 
upon me overwhelmingly. Pale, alarmed, and 
trembling, I re-entered the house. My wife was 
frightened, but succeeded in concealing her 
fears from me, and strove to reassure me. M 
physician was consulted. He told me that he 
had expected just this result, for he had scarcely 
ever witnessed such a state of nervous irritabil- 
ity and excitement as was manifested during 
my illness, and especially while the febrile 
symptoms were thoroughly developed. He 
prescribed remedies, consoled me to the best of 
his ability, and with all the kindness of his 
generous nature, and left me for the night. 
Oh, what a night was that! Its infinite horrors 
are indescribable, though every one of them all 
is indelibly daguerrotyped upon my memory. 
I will mention but a few of the phenomena of 
that period of my illness. To mention all 
would fill 2 volume, too plethoric to tempt pe- 
rusal on the part of the most patient reader. 

Soon after my physician lefi, and while I was 
sitting in my chair in a corner of the room, a 
little colored boy came directly through a door, 
and, grinning at me familiarly, disappeared 
through a panel. Then a swarm of beautiful 
lop-eared English rabbits-—creatures that I 
have ever admired—sprung across the room. 
Some magnificent butterflies, glaring in hues of 
gold and emerald, flew all about; and one, 
more beautiful than all the rest, lit upon my 
nose. Bats, owls, and birds of glorious plumage, 
flew about the room in great profusion. The 
floor became covered with familiar and in- 
human creatures, of all shapes, colors, and 
dimensions. None were repulsive, none mon- 
strous, but ail were remarkably active. They 
amazed me terribly, for I knew they were un- 
real, even while I made constant efforts to 
avoid them. 

There occurred another queer change in this 
“rand phaotasmagoria.” Chancing looking 
toward a window, I was startled to see a human 
face pressed close against each pane of glass in 
the large double sash. I recognised the coun- 
tenance of but one of my visiters, and that was 
the barber before alluded to. His soppery 
physiognomy, flat nose, and ghastly, meaping- 
less, horrible grin, garnished with teeth of 
spotless whiteness, formed the centre piece in 
the window. He muttered incessantly, in a 
supernatural tone, words that I could not hear 
clearly enough to understand. The moment I 
advanced near the window, these spectres dis- 
appeared. If I sat close to the window, they 
did not reappear. Retiring beyond a certain 
focus, they all returned, and with commendable 
alacrity. At first I could dispel them all with 
a wave of my hand, even at the farther side of 
the room. But I soon lost this power. This 
peculiar phase continued only that evening, 
except on the first afternoon and night that I 
passed in the Asylum. 

That evening, also, I w to some sol- 
emn merriment by the ap a full score 
of persons whom I recognised sitting in the 
branches of a cherry tree near one of the win- 
dows of my room, dressed in superior clothing. 
They all gazed intently at me, and, as I sat 


less sea. 


Faintand fainter grew the breathing, but a glory, dropping 
down : 

Through the silence, fell upon her like the glory of a 
crown, ae 

And the golden gates of Aiden rose upon her failing 
sight, ; 

While the white wings, drawing nearer, shut out all our 
earthly night. 


Go we closed her eyes with kisses, and across her quiet 
breast, owes 

Wiha murmured benediction, laid her hands in sign of 
rest, : ; : 

Saying softly, «Oh, our Father, in thy peace our spirits 
keep, 

While we lay our well-beloved in the blessed arms of 
sleep.” 


When the merry New Year’s morning broke across the 
crimson sea, 

When the red lights chased the shadows o’er the upland 
and the lea, 

One whose feet were Weary straying in the rough paths 
trodden here, 

Entered through the golden portals, to the grand Sabbatic 
year. 
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SANE AND INSANE, 
A TRUE STORY OF THE LOSS OF REASON. 


From the American Journal of Insanity. 


[The last Presidential election occurred on 
the first day of November, 1856. The duties 
snd politics! position of the gentleman whose 
case is here detailed, involved him deeply in the 
turmoil, labor, and excitement, incident to that 
heated and fierce contest. He labored every 
day ard many © night, and was completely ab- 
sorbed in the progress cf the canvass and the 
firsl result. It may be remarked, without fear 
of disclosing. his politics, as there were three 
parties in the field, and two of them were de- 
feated, that to him and all who acted with him 
that result was disastrous to their hopes and ex- 
pectations. The election being over, hia labors 
were at once reduced. The disappointment was 
almost overwhelming. He indulged in the uee 
of tobaces to excess,.aud this and the general 
reaction that ensned sent him from bis office to 
hisbed. The circumstances of this instructive 
que were 80 Clearly recalled, that they are pre- 
poei a: detailed after recovery had taken 
place—Eds. ] Soa 
"On Friday, November 7th, Tawoke, wnt found 
myself quite ill. In addition to headache and 
pains in nil my bones, there were febrile symp- 
tome, palcitation of the heart, and great ner- 
vous prosiration. I tock no medicine that day, 
none the next, aad grew no worse; but Satur- 
day nicht sepervened restlessness, broken sleep, 
and occasional fits of delirium in its mildest 
form, and euch ss is wont to “dance attend- 
ance” about the beds of fever patients. 

Oa Sunday, 2 phyeician was called in, and ke 
prescribed powerful anodynes and other reme- 
dies, Theat day, ihe strange optical illusions 
that afierwards, through my illness, so strongly 
marked my case, commerced. A few rails of 
the New York Central railroad are to be seen 
in front of my residence, though probably two 
hundred reds distant. In the course of the 
afternoon, ] remember calling theatteution of my 
wife to an interminable train of freight cars 
that was passing, and expressed my surprise, 
not only at the length of the train, but also that 
itshould be running on the Sabbath. Every 
tar,and every wheel of each of them, were per- 
eetly distinct in my vision, and I could not be 
Petsuaded that it was not a reality; indeed, be- 
came angry at the pertinacity with which the 

Was urged upon me that there was not a 
Satin motion upon the track. Soon after this, 
Ipointed out a number of men upon the walls 

& public buildirg, in view from my house, 
and Zontered why they were parading there on 
sunday, 

These phantoms constituted the vanguard of 

€iunumerable army of spectres that afterward 
filed the scope cf my vision. That Sunday 
hight was one of sleep!esaners and indescribable 
‘orments, I swallowed medicines and opiates, 
and became excessively sleepy, but I could ob- 
kin no sleep. The instant my eyes closed, as 
they did frequently, and slmost involuntarily, 
Yast partments would open before me—halis, 
torridcrs, and gorgecus suites of rooms—at 
fiat, all empty, bat in a moment they would 

filled with multitudes of people, of all ages, 
&xes, costumes, nations, and tongues. I could 
tar them thronging ou the stairways before 
they appeared, and see them take their places 
Mt Vast masses aud serried columns. Not enly 
tid they taik ingessantly, bat every one of the 
tountlees multitude gazed fixedly upon me. 
hy pointed at me with their fingers and canes, 
tad ogled tae through their opera-glasses. This 
deal would become intolerable, and, on open- 
ig my eyes and turning over in the bed, the 
Véion would vanish. ‘This lasted through the 
night, and the phantom scenes were re- 
scores of times. It seemed as if I saw 

i through the lens of a small spy-glass. Of 
"the countless spectres of that night, I recog- 

. “ed but one. His was a stalwart figure, tower- 
tg head and shoulders above ali the rest, ar- 
'yed in a splendid military costume, and stand- 
i in the centre of a brilliant throng of officers. 
ay scarcely add, that this was Gen. Winfield 








The next morning, Monday, the 10th, I felt 
ue betier, notwithstanding the sleepless hor- 
"8 of the night. I rose, dreseed myself, and, 
’ pariaking of some food and walking about, 

*emed myself well enough to go to work; and 
— yj to the wisdom of my watchful and 

‘al wite, rambled over my newspapers, and 
aud wrote nearly all the daylong. In the 
4000, the peculiar noveliy of the optical 
i lous in my case assumed a more distinctive 
mw? Sad made @ greater impression upon my 
rth _All beiore had been confused, and 
Bor distinct, though all were remembered. 
~ Where before were mingjed and jumbied-up 
dea Dow appeared spectres singly, and in 
teuef, sharply defiaed. 
t diuner on Monday I had been writing 
mdanets steadily for several hours, when, 
uly, on looking out of one of the windows 
TY sitting room, I saw standing under a 
beans ‘tee within the yard at the aide of my 
2H xe 4uegro barber, with whom I had seraped 
ag ttntance ia the course of frequent occa- 
thay, 4vail myself of hia professional ekill in 
Vith 8. He was arrayed in a blue dress coat, 
Tematkably bright brass buttons, dark 
— acloth cap, As I looked up, our eyes 
tall i I distinctly heard him say, as he par- 
+ €¢ his cap from his head, “Good after- 
Vihe bo, se, I returned the compliment 
og _°% and the exclamation, “ How do you 
Maichin 2” This attracted the attention of the 
What | ~ — at my side, and she asked me 


noticed that the matting on the floor seemed to | 


| came unmanageable by ordinary meaus of per- 
; Suasion or reasoning. My room was filled with 
Spectres and animals, and I was in constant 
| Conversation with the former, and fear of the 
, others. I got no sleep, and floated on a vast 
_8ea of phantaams, mockeries, and atrange vis- 
|lons. Some day I may write out for this work 
|, & history of that strange and dreadful night. I 
| remember everything that I saw and heard, or 
, thought I saw and heard. But there is not 


room within the space of this paper to do so; | U 


and having now given the reader an outline 
| and idea of the character and phenomena of 
my case, I shall, in tracing it to its close, pre- 
sent its most prominent and curious features. 
Under the direction of friends, including a 
noble-hearted biother, a journey was planned, 
and I was to play the part of pilot. To their 
great satisfaction, I offered to accompany them 
to the Asylum at Utica, introduce them to the 
pee mpi and partake of dinner there. 


unknown to me, it exactly coincided with theirs. 

Fall of this idea, I set out from home. At 
the railway station I met and conversed with 
scores of real and unreal friends, and gave all 
; hecessary (as well as unnecessary) directions as 
| to what was needful to be done in my absence, 
faucying that I was to meet my family at 
Albany, to attend the funeral of a near and 
dear relative. 

That brief journey was a strange one indeed. 
Its incidents are burned into my memory, and 
will live there while memory exists. Scarcely 
had the irain started, ere a world of phantasics, 
each of which I clearly remember, filled my 
vision and my mind. As the train approached 
Syracuse, the whole world seemed astir. My 
mind was yet full of the exciting political cam- 
paign through which I had just passed. The 
polis were closed, but the campaign was not 
yet over for me. Villages and great fields were 
filled with immense mass meetings of all parties. 
They lined either side of the road, and pre- 
sented to me a scene of the most exciting and 
interesting character. Numerous shadowy po- 
litical friends informed me that ex Governor 
Seymour was to address a multitude at Syra- 
cuss. I briefly thanked them, and looked for- 
wara with intense interest to the gathering. As 
we journeyed on, the fields on either side of the 
cars began to fill up with incalculable numbers 
of people, marching in solid columns many miles 
in length, and liberally sprinkled with military— 
“horse, foot, and dragoons.”’? I can never 
forget those serried hosts, or my disappoirt- 
ment, on reaching Syracuse, at being informed 
that it would be impossible to visit the Asylum 
at Utica, if we tarried to attend the great mass 
meeting. So I made a score of apologies, and, 
amid the fancied tumult of thronging thousands 
and the march of interminable processions, the 
train thundered on toward Utica. The strange 
delusion kept pace with the swift.going train. 
On either side of the road the country was 
alive with people and processions, either gath- 
ered at or moving toward places for mass 
meetings of the people. My focus of vision 
was incessantly filled with this political phan- 
tasmagoria. In all directions were to be seen 
enormous gatherings of human beings, endless 
processions of armies with banners, countless 
transparencies and mottoes, and no end of ex- 
cited orators on stumps and rostrums, sawing 
the air with their arms, and full of dreadful and 
dangerous gesticulation. One speaker pointed 
proudly to an immenge piece of canvas 
stretched from an oak to a palmetto, on which 
were inscribed the words, “ South Carolina and 
Dr. Kane! The Union is safe! !” I remember 
calling my brother’s attention to it, and indalg 
ing in some criticism on it, in which he fally 
agreed, 

All the way to Utica, we were beset with pro- 
cessions and mass mectings, and on one oc- 
casion I wus called out upon tke platform to 
make a speech, It resulted in the manufactare 
of an apology, which was not very graciously 
received ; and my impression was, when I took 
my seat, that I had made a failure. 

At one time, all the people in the car, except 
myself, attempted the rather difficult feat of 
standing on their heads! I laughed heartily 
at this, but was soon attracted in another di- 
rection by a violent and earnest speech from 
my old friend Gen. King, of the Milwaukie Sen- 
tinel, in favor of the election of Col. Fremont. 
He stood at one side of the centre of the car, 
and I noticed that his chin drummed incessant- 
ly upon the cross rod that formed the under 
portion of the light haggage-rack of the coach. 
I told him that I cared nothing for his ha- 
rangue, bat feared that his lower jaw was 
injured. He replied, that he could “ hold his 
jaw” when he pleased. Myself, brother, and 
friend, occupied sents together. There was 
room, with a reversed seat, for another. It 
seemed to me that the space was filled with a 
cane and umbrella rack, and that the handles 
and tops of these articles sprouted out vigor- 
ously, in all manner of indigenous and exotic 
plants and flowers. Oh, they were beautiful 
and fragrant! And yet I could not crowd out 
the lurking suspicion that there was something 
wrong about the whole matter. 

_ This idea haunted me through the whole pe- 
riod of my trouble—that even what I saw that 
was unreal, and that pleased me, was not right. 
My mind was cons‘antly engaged in a brisk 





y| aud earnest argument on a thousand points 


that every passing phantasy raised; and yet 
there was a strange and almost overpowering 
impression that all I eaw was real. This con 
flict seemed to mark the boundary lines that 
divided sanity from insanity. To me this strife 
was one of the most unpleasant features of my 
trial, I was kept upin a thousand ways, until 
I was restored to soundness of mental health. 

I will pass over the incidents connected with 
my arrival at Utica—although all of them are 
clear and distinct in my memory—and at 
once to the recital of the closing scenes in “ my 
case.” 

When it flashed upon my mind, as it did at 


last, that I was actually an inmate of the Aey-. 


lum, and not a guest—that my brother and my 
friend were gone—that a simple stratagem, 
which I had unconsciously aided, had impris- 
oned me, my angnish and excitement were 
very great. I told the story of my griefs to my 
fellow patients, whose attention I could com- 
mand; and when none of these would listen, 
there was no lack of imaginary friends and 
sympathizers. 

Up to this period, the sense of sight was seri- 
ously affected. During this afternoon and the 
night following, as well as a portion of the suc- 
ceeding day, the sense of hearing became af- 
fected. I attributed this, in a great degree, to 
the mental excitement caused by a vivid con- 
sciousness of the fact that I was shut up in the 
Asylum as a madman! Thoughts of home, 
and of family, and of business, and of friends, 
and of a dreadful and nameless calamity, filled 
my mind; and then I heard familiar voices in 
the hall, in other rooms, and out of doors, talk- 
ing of my case, wondering that I was in the 
Asylum, and devising means for my release. I 
mp a to confer with them, but was repulsed 
by the officials of the Asylum, (so I thought,) 
and was forced to beat a hasty retreat to my 
room. An attendant induced me, at last, to 
lie downin my room. I made up my mind that 
I must make the best of it, took his advice, 
strove to get interested in putting my room in 
order, unpacking my bagRage, and at length 
threw myself upon my bed. Bat, though wea- 
ried to the last degree, there was no sleep for 
me. My eyes closed and opened involuntarily. 
It was torture. The window over the door of 
the room, and all the space behind it, was filled 
with a pyramid of curious faces, all staring in- 
tently upon me. Unable to endure this, I got 
up, and went out into the hall. Patients were 
moving about ; but what particularly attracted 
my attention was a group of at least one hundred 
strange-looking dogs at the upper end of the 
hall. It seemed to me that men and women were 
feeding and caressing them, and that among the 
crowd the heads of eplendia blooded English 
bulls and cows appeared with their fall front, 
great, honest eyes, and delightfal short, sharp 
and crooked horns. Having made the acquaint. 
ance of the venerable M——, I asked him what 


course they fell in readily with the plan, for, | tl 





M kindly and promptly replied, “ Sir, those 
creatures we call bipeds. They are cultivated 
and cared for by Dr. Gray, who has a fancy 
that way. Once of their peculiarities is, that 
they do not bite,” At this assurance “I was 
much relieved, though M ’s explanation in 
regard to the introduction into the hall of the 
cattle was not altogether clear or satisfactory, 
he assuring me that it was in accordance with 
a aporiel enactment of the Common Council of 
tica 

- Perhaps the singular (to me, at least) halluci- 
nations of sight that troubled me may be illus- 
trated still more clearly by the recital of the 
following instances, which I select from a thou- 
sand of the “same sort.” Along one side of 
the hall were ranged (if I remember aright) five 
tables, covered with table-spreads, The ar- 
rangement of these covers was such that each 
table seemed to me to be the head and shoul- 
ders of magnificent short-horned Durham cat- 

Se 
Looking from a window of the Asylum, I was 
surprised to see a regiment of militia, in splen 
did uniform, drawn up in front of the grounds. 
A vast crowd of people gathered there from the 
city. They came in all manner of vehicles. I 
marvelled to see that all the omnibusses drove 
inside of the gate, the horses were unhitched 
and turned loose, and the coaches were turned 
over on their sides. I called the attention of a 
patient to this fact, and he replied that there 
weuld not be another Presidential election until 
1860, and that he would then be elected. While 
I was marvelling at this reply, the military pa- 
geant disappeared, the omnibusses passed ont, 
filled with people in the Shaker costume, and I 
went into the readivg room at the end of the 
hall, where I was introduced to those who were 
actually assembled, and where I met multitudes 
of friends and acquaintences who were not there. 
I spent the evening in this place. Two pictures, 
hanging in the room, seemed to me to be win- 
dows looking into large bazaars. One was filled 
with confectionary, cakes, cigars, &c., and was 
attended by plump and smiling negro women, 
one of whom kindly smuggled into my pockets 
sundry and diverse cigars, which formed the 
ground-work of a portion of the night of trouble 
that followed. flaving long smoked cigars to 
excess, and being debarred that precious priv- 
ilege in the Asylum, I was bent on the stolen 
luxury of a sm-ke in my room; and, before 
morning dawned, had fiiled my boots and hat 
and bed with half-consumed Havanas, and 
fought luatily every effort that was made to de- 
tect me in tho act of smoking. 

The other picture was a variety store, filled 
with rich goods of all descriptions, and the at- 
tendants were all mulattoes. I thought all this 
was strange, and argued that it was not in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the Asylum, or the 
welfare of the patients. Still, I by no means 
objected to the gratuity. offered in the shape of 
cigars. The temptation was irresistible. 

During this eventful evening, every moment 
of which seemed to cover the space cf an hour, 
I seemed to be constantly dropping articles— 
booke, eye-glass, watch-key, &c.—that I could 
not pick up, except with the utmoat difficulty, 
and often not at all. This troubled me for sev- 
eral days. 

When it became dark, I looked out of a win- 
dow opposite me, knowing that I ehould cer- 
tainly see come sort of a spectre. I wondered 
first what it would be—what shape it would 
take—and was not at all shocked or surprised 
to behold, hanging from hooks, two beautiful 
specimens of human skeletous, male and female, 
and prepared with the skill and care that char- 
acterize the French in this respect. I con‘ess 
I rather admired them, and was somewhat sur- 
prised at the lack of interest manifested on the 
part of those of the strange company I was in, 
to whom I pointed out the beauty of the prep 
arations and the perfection of the anatomy of 
each skeletén, At the same time, superb 
filled the room—beantiful lop-eared English 
rabbits jumped from the flues connected with 
the heating apparatus, and the air was all astir 
above my head and in the hall with innumer- 
able birds, of an infinite variety of plumage and 
song. 

After the first night of my confinement in 
the Asylum, I entered upon anew classification, 
and took my meals with a new class of pa- 
tients. This was the closing chapter in my 
case. At the termination of a long and delight- 
fally oblivious slumber, I arose, partook of a 
hearty meal, and sat down to read a paper that 
had been kindly furnished me by my medical 
atterdant. 

I sat in a rocking-chair, opposite the hall I 
have just spoken of. While reading, a noise 
attractad my attention ; and, looking up, I saw 
standing inside the glass door a stalwart figure, 
arrayed in a light-colored clowk that nearly 
covered him, a pair of dark pantaloons, a huge 
pair of boots, a slouched hat, and “spectacles 
on nose.” The silver head of a large cane 
peered up from the folds of his cloak, and upon 
this my visiter’s chin rested. Supposing him 
to be a visiter who had wandered from the hall 
above, I politely informed him that by stepping 
down to the door of the first hall, and knocking, 
he would be attended to. He paid no atten- 
tion whatever to my remarks, but steadily and 
stolidly stared at me. I gave him other choice 
items of advice, but with the eame result. Get- 
ting angry, I resolved to leave him to his luck 
and his fate, and raising my paper, commenced 
reading, though it was, as I afterwards found, 
bottom upward. Still, I was not at ease, and 
occasionally peeped over the paper, to see what 
my unbidden and unwelcome visiter was about. 
There he stood, motionless as a statue, glaring 
at me from eyes utterly devoid of “ specula- 
tion.” I had just given him up, when a slight 
noise at the door attracted my attention. Again 
looking up, I saw the attendant approaching 
from the hall with a patient. To my utter as- 
tonishment, the door was unlocked, opened, and 
the attendant and the patient passed right 
through my mysterious friend! The door was 
relocked, they went their way, and there stood 
the stranger, glaring upon me! I sat a mo- 
ment, and thev, under much excitement, ad- 
vanced toward my visiter. Instantly he van. 
ished. I eat down, bathed in perspiration, and 
never from that moment have I seen anything 
save realities. He was the last of the “ innu- 
merable company” of spectres. 

Thus the veil lifted; the whole parapherna- 
lia of visual hallucination passed away. Reason 
resumed her sway on her old throne, and I was 
at once “ clothed and in my right mind.” My 
complete recovery soon followed, and with a 
glad heart I returned to a happy home, ren- 
dered infinitely hoppy by my restoration. 

Since my return home I have experienced 
no trouble whatever, and have been able to 
perform my daily and arduous professional la- 
bors. 


AN ARKANSAS “ NOATIS.” 


In a recent tour through one cf the wildest 
and most sparsely-settled regions of Arkansas, 
(says a correspondent of a New York paper) 
I arrived at the ferry on Cache river. A little 
log-house grocery stood on the near bank, about 
fifteen steps from where the flat lay, tied to 
snag in the edge of the water. Several bear- 
skins, deer-skins, and coon-skins, were nailed 
up to dry against the walls of the grocery, but 
the door was closed, and no bar-keeper, ferry- 
man, or other person, was in sight. I hallooed 
at the top of my voice some half a dozen times, 
but no one answered. Seeing an advertise- 
ment on the door, I read as follows: 

“Noatis—Ef enny boddy coms hear arter 
licker, er to git Akross the River They can ges 
blo This here Horne and ef i don’t cum when my 
wife Betsey up at the House heares the Horne 
a bloin shele cum down and sell the licker or 
set em Akross the River ime guine a Fishin no 
credit a when ime away from Hoeme jobn wil- 
son NB. them that cant rede will heve too go 
too the house srter Betsey tant but half a mile 
thar.” 

In obedience to the “ Noatia,”’ I took the blow- 
ing-horn, which stuck in a crack of the wall close 
by the door: I gave it a “toot” or too, which 


minutes a stalwart female made her appear- 
anee, and asked if I wanted “licker.” 

“No, madam; I want to cross the river, if 
you area 

“ Dont ye want some licker fast?” 

“No, madam—don’t drink—never touch 
liquor.” |: 

“Never tech licker! Why, then, you must 
be @ preacher, an’t you?” 

“No, madam ; I’m only a Son of Temperance. 
I wish to get across the river, if you please— 
do you row the boat?” ‘ 

“Q, yes; I can take ye over in less than no 
time. Fetch up yer hoss ” 

I obayed, asking, as 1 led the horse into the 
boat, “ Did your husband write that advertise- 
ment on the door there?” 

“No, sir-eee! Schoolmaster Jones writ that. 
John hain’t got no Jarnin!”’ 

Add the good woman rowed the boat safely 
across the ugly stream; and, handing her the 
fertiage fee, I-bade her good morning, believ- 
ing then, (as I still do,) that she was one of the 
h women and best wives I ever saw— 

Jy contented with her lot, because she 
knew no better. 


THE POXT BRYANT AT A BULL FIGHT. 


W..C. Bryant, the American poet, ia at pres- 
ent travelling in Spain, and in one of his last 
letters gives an account of a bull fight which 
he witnessed in the city of Burgos. 

“ At the special urgency of Don Pedro,” 
says Mr. B., “for I wished to postpone the 
spectacle till I should arrive at Madrid—I went 
up with one of our party to a bull-fight. ‘ This 
is the last day,’ said our Spanish friend : ‘ to- 
morrow the amphitheatre will be removed, 
every plank of it, and we shall have no more 
combats for a year.’ We found the place, which 
they told us was capable of containing six thou- 
sand persons, already full of people impatiently 
drumming with their feet, to hint that it was 
high time for the sport to begin. Nine-tenths 
or more of them were of the laboring class, 
and their bright-colored costumes, particularly 
those of the women, gave the crowd a gay ap- 
pearance. Many children of various ages were 
among them, and some of these, showily dress- 
ed, and attended by nurses, were evidently of 
opulent families. We took our places in the 
uppermost circle, under a narrow sort of. roof, 
which sheltered us from the sun; below us was 
range after range of seats open to the sky, do 
scending to the central circle, the arena in 
which the combats were to take place. 

“ An alguazil, in black, first rode round the 
arena, proclaiming the regulations of the day. 
He was followed by a procession of the per- 
formers, in their gay dresses ; the picadores— 
glittering with gold and silver lace—on horse- 
back, with their broad-brimmed hats and long 
lances; the chulos on foot, with their red cloaks; 
the banderilleros, with their barbed shafts, 
wrapped in stripes of white paper; the mata- 
dores, with their swords; and, lastly, three 
mules, gaily caparisoned, with strings of little 
bells on their necks, who were to drag out the 
slain bulls. Loud shouts rose from the crowd, 
and then a door was opened, and an enormous 
bull, jet black, with massive chest and glaring 
eyes, bounded into the arena. He ran first at 
the chulos, who-shook their cloaks at him, but 
his rage appeared soon to subside. A picador 
put his lance against the animal’s forehead, but 
he shook it off and turned away. The chulos 
again came capering about him, and trying to 
provoke him; he pursued them only a few steps. 
Then rose the cry of, ‘ Ah, que es manso! que 
es manso! codarde! codarde!’ Finally, the 
people began to call for the dogs. Los perros! 
los perros! rose from a thousand throats. Three 
large dogs were brought, which, barking loud- 
ly, flew at the bull with great fury. He took 
them one after another on his horns, and threw 
them up in the air; cne of them he caught in 
Ws fali, aud tossed bim again. -The-doge tore 
his ears into strings, but they were soon either 
disabled or cowed, and only attacked him wari- 
ly while he kept them off by presenting to them 
first one horn and then the other. Then the 
dogs were withdrawz and the chulos tried him 
again, but he would not chase them far; the 
picadores poked at him with their lances, but 
he declined to gore their horses. The crowd 
shouted vigorously, ‘Away with him! away 
with him!’ and at length the door by which 
the bull had entered was set wide open, that he 
might make his retreat. 

* But the bull would not go; he was not minded 
either to fight or to quit the field. ‘Kill him! 
kill him!’ exclaimed a thousand throats. And 
the signal was given; in obedience to which, 
one of the matadores—primera espada, as the 
Spaniards call him, just as the Italians say, 
prima donna—made his appearance, with a red 
cloak on his left arm, and a long, glittering. 
straight sword, in his right hand. He shook the 
cloak at the bull, who made a rush at it, while 
thematador at thesame time attempted to pierce 
the animal to the heart, through the chine 
Three times he sought to make the fatal pass; 
at the third he Was successful, burving the blade 
up to the hilt. A torrent of blood flowed from 
the creature’s mouth—he staggered and fell. 
A sound of little bells was heard. The three 
mules harnessed abreast came in, and dragged 
out the lifeless creature. 

“ Another bull, of smaller size, but of more 
gavage temper, was then let into the arena. He 
ran fiercely at the chules, chasing them into 
the places of shelter built for them beside the 
barrier, and the crowd shcuted, ‘Es muy bravo, 
ese! muy brava!’ A picador touched with his 
lance the forehead of the animal, who instantly 
rushed towards him, raised with his horns the 
horse he rode, and laid him on the ground, 
ripping open his bowels. I then perceived, with 
a sort of horror, that the horse had been blind- 
folded, in order that he might not get out of 
the way of the bull. The chulos came up with 
their red cloaks, and diverted the attention of 
the bull from his victom, while the picador, who 
had fallen under his horse, was assisted to rise. 
Four other horses were brought forth, blind- 
folded in this manner, and their lives put be- 
tween the picador and the fary of the bull, and 
each was killed in its turn, amidst the shouts 
and applauses of the crowd. 

“ One of the banderillerosnow came forward, 
provoked the bull to rush at him by shaking 
his cloak before his eyes, and, leaping aside, 
planted one of his barbed shafts, with its paper 
streamers, in each of the animal’s shoulders. 
Others followed his example, till the bleeding 
shoulders of the bull were garnished with five or 
six banderillos on each side. The creature, how- 
ever, was evidently becoming tired, and the 
signal was given to finish him. A came 
forward and planted a sword in his heart, but 
he made a violent effort to keep his legs, and, 
even while falling, seemed disposed to rush at 
the chulos. 

“T had now seen enough, and left the place 
amidst the thunders of applause which the crea- 
ture’s fall drew from the crowd. I heard that 
afterwards three more bulls and six horses 
were killed, and that an addition had been made 
to the usual entertainments of the plasa, with 
which the people were not well pleased. A class 
of combatants appeared, called pegadores, who 
literally took the bull by the horns, allowing 
him to toss them in the air, and one of them was 
much hurt by his fall. ‘It is a Portaguese 
innovation,’ said my friend Don Pedro, rather 
innocently as it seemed to me, ‘and it is a hor- 
rible sight for us Spaniards. We do not like 
to see & man tossed like a dog.’ ” 


Ayn Exoguext Dun.—Some years ago, a 
newspaper publisher in Vermont, finding a 
large amount of unpaid subscriptions on his 
books, concluded to employ a special collectin 

agent to go round, for a per centage of his col- 
lections, and dun the delinquents, which he ac- 
cordingly did in the person of O——=3, a sub- 
stantial farmer, of Democratic faith and per- 
suasive address. He undertook his task rather 
reluctantly, for the paper inculcated Calvinistic 
doctrines, which O. abhorred, and, about elec- 
tion time, always threw its political influence 
on the side of the Whigs. which was a atill 


O. was pertinacious, and wouldn't take “ no” 
for an answer. ‘I don’t like the paper, any- 
way,” said one. “Nor I either,” said O.; “It’s 
an awful mean paper, I'll allow—but you've 
.got to take it, you know, as long as you don’t 
pay up. That’s the law. So, if I waa in your 
place, I’d pay up; and stop the d—d thing!” 
The man cashed over. O. got a hint from this, 
and, using the same argument with every 
grumbler he met, collected nearly every dol- 
Jar that was due the concern. But the princi- 
pal had scarcely got his money, when he dis- 
covered that his agent’s eloquence had nearly 
ruined his subscription iist!—Boston Post. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA, 
NORTHERN LABORERS. 


Extract of a letter dated 
Neuson, Dec, 18, 1857. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Some of the leading papers of the South have 
taken the ground that the laboring classes of 
the free States are not fit for Freedom, that 
the capitalist ought to own the laborer, and that 

experiment of free society in these States is 
a failure. 

I will give a few facts concerning a small 
town in the Granite State, believing that what 
is trae of this town is substantially true of a 
majority of other towns in New England. 

The namber of different weekly papers taken 
in the town of Nelson is forty, and the number 
of copies of these papers coming weekly into 
the town is 239. The number of copies of mag- 
azines, or monthly or semi-monthly pericdicals, 
coming into the town, is 14; number of copies 
of these coming every month or half month 
is 118. These different publications are 
adapted to the tastes, wants, and capacities, of 
the different readers.of all ages, sexes, and oc- 
cupations; thus the men have their political, 
secular, or religious papers, as they please ; the 
ladies have their favoritemagazinesor weekly pa- 
pers; thechildren and youth also havethe publica- 
tions suited to their tastes and capacities. The 
farmers have papers to instruct them in the 
theory and practice of farming, and so of all 
other occupations or professions. We have also 
a Sabbath School Library of some 200 volumes 
or more, designed particularly for the youth and 
children, besides numerons other books, bought 
aud read by individuals and families, when they 
choose. The population of this town does not 
exceed 700 at the present time, though by the 
last census it was 750. 

I thiok it will be evident to all, by the pre- 
ceding facts, that this is a reading, and, of 
course, @ thinking commanity. They know 
what is transpiring in the religious, political, 
secular, or scientific world around them. They 
will not easily be persuaded that the system of 
American Slavery is right, or that it ought to 
be extended to new States or Territories. 

They are a community which think for them- 
selves, and do not believe every theory or dog- 
ma which may be advanced, because great or 
learned men say it is so. 

They will not be cheated into the belief that 
the Dred Scott decision or opinion of our Su- 
preme Court is in accordance with right, just- 
ice, or the Constitution of the United States. 
I should like to ask some of these Southern 
journalists if they think such a. people as this 
are unfit for the precious boon of freedom, or 
not able to appreciate and maintain it at any 
sacrifice or expense; or whether they suppose 
such @ community can be made to believe they 
would be better off on a Southern plantation, 
with a master over them, than on their own 
free hills or valleys, with the right and liberty 
of doing as they please, and going where they 
please. I would like to invite these Southern 
editors, who thiak so meanly of Northern labor- 
ers or factory operatives, to visit our bleak 
granite hills, and inhale the pure invigorating 
breezes that sweep over our hills and through 
our valleys. I would like to have them take a 
survey of our factories, our farms, and our 
workshops, that they might see the perfection 
of our machinery, and the facility, ease, and 
rapidity, with which the most difficult operations 
are performed; that they might behold the 
strength and energy displayed in turning up 
the soil, and bringing in the abundant harvest 
from the comparatively sterile hills of New 
England. 

I should like to see them seated in our 
churches, that they might behold the stillness, 
order, and solemnity of the audience, as they 
listen to thoughts that live and words that 
burn, a8 they flow from the lips of the living 
preacher. I should like to have them enter 
our school-houses and see where and how the 
children and youth are taught the rudiments of 
education, so that every man, woman, and 
child, among us, of suitable age, is able to read 
his native tongue and write his own name 
(Perhaps an exception now and then may be 
found, and these are mostly foreign born.) I 
should like to have them hear the children and 
youth readily answer difficult questions, and 
solve intricate problems in arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography, or algebra. I should like es- 
pecially to have them listen to those pieces of 
composition coming from the pupils of our 
common schools, in which mind and thought 
are brought out, sparkling genius discovered, 
and a knowledge of men and things and of the 
signs of the times is clearly discerned. Let 
some of the Southern gentlemen I have alluded 
to see and witness all this, and their lips would 
be forever closed in silence respecting the un- 
fitness of Northern laborers for Freedom. 

0. P. N. 


FROM IOWA. 


Extracts from a letter dated 
Fort Mapison, Iowa, Dec. 1, 1857, 
To the Editor of the National.Era: 

The Republicans here depend mainly on 
home or New York papers for news, and but 
few of them realize the importance of sustain- 
ing the Era at the seat of the National Gov- 
ernment. Few of them know the important 
service it has rendered the cause of Freedom 
for eleven years, by reporting the speeches and 
sustaining those who during that time have 
arisen in Congress to defend the rights of Free- 
men and Free Labcr, against all opponents. 

It has been my gocd fortune for a score of 

ears to act with the open opponents of Slavery, 
both East and West, in their constitutional 
efforts to prevent its extension. Daring that 
time we have passed through many trials and 
much “ome but, in spite of all, have gone 
steadily forward, adding to our numbers and 
strength, and must increase hereafter more 
and more. During this long and continued 
struggle to advance our principles, we have 
found the press, especiaily your press, both in 
Ohio and the District of Columbia, to be one 
of the levers that has overthrown slaveholding 
influence in Ohio and elsewhere in the North; 
and the same lever must be kept in use till the 
triumph is complete. The Republicans have 
still some heavy loads of opposition to move, 
and, as they need all the experienced help they 
can get, they no doubt will keep the Era busy, 
even if they make and use many other levers 
like it. 
The present position of affairs in Kansas 
convinces me, more fully than ever before, of 
the necessity of Congress prohibiting Slavery 
and establishing Freedom in all the Territories. 
The Constitution provides, “ they shall make 
all needful rules and regulations for the Terri- 
tories,” and certainly suck action is required. 
If it is not done, the history of Kansas for four 
years past may be the history of New Mexico 
and other Territories, except the people in them 
unite, and protect themselves with promptuess. 
Your remarks in a late issue of your paper 
in reference to the effect of the late money 
panic on the value and future demand for town 
and country property in the West, is strictly in 


when it is expected that Governor Grimes (who 
has done much to advance the cause of Repub- 
licanism in Iowa) will be elected United Srares 
Senator. If elected, the cause will be eafe in 
his hands. He has been tried, and is well 
known. Affairs in Kansas are not yet settied ; 
and if they were, the Republican party have 
still work enough left to keep them busy, and 
need such men as Grimes in the Senate. wW. L. 


Norwicn, Vr., Nov. 18, 1857. 
To Messrs. Cone Brothers, Publishers of the 
Sumner Gozette, Kansas Territory : 

GENTLEMEN: Please to let me address you 
through the medium of the National Kra, if I 
can obtain permission to do so by its respected 
editor. I address you through this channel, 
because, if you have sent on your papers to 
subscribers in this vicinity, according to’ our 
just expectation, the mail route has been anac- 
countably obstructed. I presume yon receive 
the Lra regularly, and hope this communica- 
tion may reach you son, and that we may soon 
see & communication from you through the same 
paper. 

Ic is nearly one year since I responded to 
your prospectus for the Central Kansas Times, 
bef sending on the advance pay for three copies. 

he receipt of the money was acknowledged by 
you, June 8ch, whilst on your way to Kansas. 
After waiting a number of months longer, your 
subscribers here received one copy each of the 
Sumner Gazette, dated September 26th, with a 
declaration that it should be published weekly; 
since when, we have neither heard directly or 
indirectly from you or your paper. Now, I 
would respectfully ask— 

lst. Have you mailed our papers at your 
post offica, or not ? 


edge to account for the failure ? 
money you have received for that object ? 


will, when you make my case your own, and 

think how you would answer the question. 

Whet has become of your Kansas paper? 
Yours, &c., P, CHAMBERLIN. 


From the Christian Inguirer. 


MARRIAGE. 


Marriage and love blending into life make, 
we admit, the true domestic union. This isa 
trath, but also it is the highest truth; and though 
the highest truth has its roots everywhere in 
common existence, rarely do we see it in the 
flower, except in poetry, although we constantly 
have it in the fruit, when we have but little 
attended to it in the blossom. Suppose twe peo- 
ple come together, and do not love each other, 
then they are two liars, two hypocrites, two of 
the most guilty perjurers which falsehood and 
fraud have any room for in their definitions. 
Suppose there is a mutual mistake in the case ; 
suppose there was a feeling which they mistook 
for love; then they had better cultivate love, or 
at least such liking as would still give validity 
to their union, truth to their home, and the con- 
sciousness of honest parentage to their children. 
Then, as to love itself, it is as hard to define as 
poetry. But take it without definition—take it 
as an intuition, as an instinct, as a sentiment, 
or as an idea—it has many varieties and forme. 
Love in youth is not the same thing, in mode 
at least, that it is in manhood and womanhood. 
| Othello’s love is not Romeo's; Juliet’s is not 
that of Desdemona. Nor is that of the mature 
husband like that of the bridegroom, or that 
of the aged like that of the mature. And so, 
we apprehend, it is with the wife. The truest 











husband and wife will hardly care, in the quiet 
of the most happy moments, to review early 
letters—not even recent ones—yet, in the next 
week’s separation, they will write as paseion- 
ately to each other as they often did in the first 
uneasiness of absence. And so it goes on with 
years. In youth, the passion of the soul goes 
into the passion of the senses; in age, the pas- 
sion of the senses goes into the passion of the 
soul; and old people seem still to think that 
they are in the hey-day of their original ecstacy. 
We have seen a matrimonial Venus of seventy 


iéle, 
mere moods. 


should know their own minds. 


to society. 


No temporary element can be admitted into 
tially within the limits of a merely sensual co- 


do not say that this could ever actually be the 
case—we are only referring to a tendency. 
Daring the purest ages of Rome, there had not 
been, 80 it is said, a divorce for five centuries. 
In the worst days of Rome, there were those 
whose homes were still sanctuaries of chastity 
and truth. Bat in any condition of a nation, 
that marriage is to be inviolate and perpetual, 
is the only idea which can consecrate domestic 
life; and just as the idea is inwardly earnest 
in faith, and outwardly real in duty, will home 
be noble and society be great. Pure mothers 
are the nurses of heroes; and nations degener- 
ate when homes become corrupt. 

Marriage is no mere created by law than is 
property. Marriage is not the contrivance of 
legislators, it is not the invention of priests—it 
is the method of Nature; and thongh all legis- 
lators of all ages, and all priesthoods of all re- 
ligions, should have marked it with their sanc- 
tion, it was only assenting to what Primal and 
Sacred Power had already constituted. There 
is discipline in it; there is an influence on the 
heart to those who feel its sanctity, which chas- 
tens desire, which checks passion, and which, 
by purifying sense into affection, by multiplying 
it into many interests, gives it a divine eleva- 
tion and expansiveness. But it is in the inte- 
rior of the soul it does its holiest work, although 
society has the best of its results. 


Cuar.es Dickens on Horses —I object to the 
personal appearance of the horse. I protest 
against the conventional idea of beauty, as at- 
tached to that animal. I think his nose too 
long, his forehead to low, and his legs (except 
in the case of the cart-horse) ridiculously thin 
by comparison with the size of his body. Again, 
considering how big an animal he is, I object 
to the contemptible delicacy of his constitution. 
Is he not the sickliest creature in creation? Does 
any child catch cold as easily as a horse? Does 
he not sprain his fetlock, for all his appearance of 
superior strength, as easily as I sprained my 
ankle? Farthermore, to take him from another 
point of view, what a helpless wretch he is! 
No fine lady requires more constant waiting on 
than ahorse. Other animals can make their 
own toilette ; he must have a groom. You 
will tell me that this is because we want to 
make his coat artificially glossy. Glossy! 
Come home with me, and see my cat—my 
clever cat, who can groom herself! Look at 
ycur own dog! see how the intelligent creature 

curry-combs himeelf with his own honest teeth ! 

Then, again, what a fool the horse is, what 





accordance with the facts in the case, so far as 
my observation extends. The amount of im-| 
provement in progress in September last, as | 
seen by me, from here to Council Bluffs, at that 


poor, nervous fool! He will start at a piece of 
white paper in the road, as if it was @ lion. His 
one idea, when he hears a noise that he + ae 
accustomed to, is to run away from it. at 


2d. If so, is it within the scope of your knowl- 


31. If you have relinquished the eu‘erprise 
of publishing the paper, will you refund the 


th. Will you please to excuse me for ad- 
dressing you in this manner? I am sure you 


watch for her Benedict Adonis of seventy five, 
as fifteen might have locked for twenty; and. 
having intruded on their meeting, we felt as 
awkward—almost as much out of p'ace—as if 
i: had been an interruption of a youthful /éte a 
No accoun' is therefore to be iaken of 
What is most to be thought of 
is, principle—not changes of the mind, but the 
mind itself, It is a fair demand, that parties 
If both con- 
sciously deceive, they are liars to each other and 
to society ; if one alone falsifies, then is he or 
she guilty of a dark crime to the individual and 


But whatever may be decided on this matter 
by the inward or the spiritual ethics of life, it 
is certain that there should be an understood 
relation of the sexes. Without a regulated and 
ordained relation of the sexes, socie'y must be- 
come as a vast system of concubinage; for 
what is the great difference between one tempo- 
rary arrangement snd another—one for a day, 
or another that may be broken in a month? 


the idea of marriage, without bringing it essen- 


habitation, or of a modified prostitution. We 


G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 





coming at once to my last charge against the 
horae, which is the most serious of all, because 
it affects his moral character. I accuse him 
boldiy, in his capacity of servant to man, of 
elyness and treacbery I brand him publicly, 
no matter how mild he may lock about the 
eyes, or how sleek ho may be about the coat, 
as a systematic betrayer, whenever he can get 
the chance, of the confidence reposed in him. 


Cost oF Livixe iw Fiorence, Itary.—A 
ville just eutside the walls, with garden, the 
house containing some ten or twelve rooms, 
completely, even luxuriously furnished, can be 
rented for from twenty five dollars to forty dol- 
lars per month. Bed linen and plate are not 
included in this, however. Furnished apart- 
ments of five or six rooms, in the city, com- 
mad tweuty dollars to twenty-five dollars per 
month. Bread is much better, and far cheaper, 
than in New York. Carriages with two horses 
and driver can be had for thirty cents per hour, 
and even cheaper, if bargained for beforehand. 
Good meat for ten cents per pound; chickens 
from ten to twenty cents each, and other poul- 
try and game in the same ratio. At the Hotel 
de Ville, one of the best in the city, my bill is 
fifty cents a day for room and atte ; 
twenty cents for breakfast of coffee, eggs, and 
bread and butter; fifty cents for table d’hote. 
It must be remembered these are prices for 
transient guests; quite a reduction is obtained, 
by making a bargain for a few weeks at a time. 

Bat this is by no means the cheapest. I 
have several times accompanied a friend, who 
resides here, to a restaurant, where breakfasts 
and dinners were served to order. Here two 
or three cups of coffee were afforded for three 
cents, bread two cents, eggs two cents; sum 
total for breakfast, seven cents. At dinner, 
half a chicken, six cents; bread, two cents; 
potatoes, two cente; roast beef, five cents; 
pastry, two cents ; and a bottle of vin ordinaire, 
four cents—thus making the price of your din- 
ner sixteeen cents! Clothing, household fur- 
niture, and indeed all the necessaries of life, 
are almost universally on the same cheap ecale, 
so that a small family can certainly live very 
comfortably for from ten to fifteen hundred 
dollars a year. I forgot to notice in the sched- 
ule the price of servants, which is, for females, 
three dollars; males, eight dollars per mcnth. 


ANECDOTES OF AARON BURR. 


From Parton’s Life of Aaren Burr. 
Burr and Vanderlyn. 

The interest which Col. Burr took in the 
education of youth has been before alluded to. 
He always had a protege in training, upon 
whose culture he bestowed unwearied pains and 
more money than he could always afford. The 
story of Vanderlyn, that most distinguished pro- 
tege he ever had, was one which he often re- 
lated in these later years. 

He was riding along in a curricle and pair 
one day during the Senatorial term, when one 
of his horses lost a shoe, and he stopped at the 
next blacksmith’s to have it replaced. It was 
a lonely couutry place, not far from Kingston, 
in Ulster county, N. Y. He strolled about while 
the blacksmith was at work, and, returning, saw, 
upon the side of a stable near by, a charcoal 
drawing of his curricle and horses. The picture, 
which must have been executed in a very few 
minutes, was wonderfully accurate and spirited, 
and he stood admiring it for s«me time. Turn- 
ing round, he noticed a boy a little way off, 
dressed in coarse homespun. 

“ Who did that?” inquired Burr, pointing to 
the picture. 

“T did is,” said the boy. 

The astonished traveller entered inte couver- 
sation with the lad; found him intelligent, 
though ignorant; learned that he was born in 
the neighborhood; kad had no instructions in 
drawing, and was engaged to work for the black- 
smith six months. Burr wrote a few words on 
@ piece of paper, and said, as he wrote: 

“My boy, you are too smart a fellow to stay 
here all your life. If ever you should want.to 
change your employment and see the world, 
jutt put a clean shirt in your pocket, go to New 
York, and go straight to that address,” handing 
the boy :he paper. 

He then mounted his curricle, and was out of 
sight in a moment. Several months passed 
away, and the circumstance had nearly faded 
from the busy Senator’s recollection. As he 
was sitting ai breakfast one morning, at Rich- 
mond Hill, a servant put into his hand a small 
paper parcel, saying that it was brought by a 
boy who was waiting outside. Burr opened 
the parcel, and found a coarse, country-made 
clean shirt. Sapposing it to be a mistake, he 
o:dered the boy to bo shown in. Who should 
enter, but the Genius of the Roadside, who 
placed in Burr’s band the identical piece of 
paper he had given him. The lad was warmly 
welcomed Burr took him into his family, 
edacated him, and procured him instruction in 
the art which nature had indicated should be 
the occupatioa of his lifetime. Afterward, 
Barr assisted him to Europe, where he apent 
five years in the etudy of painting, and became 
an arcist worthy of the name. 
While Burr himself was wandering in Europe, 
Vanderlyn wes exhibiting pictures in the 
Louvre, at Pairs, and received from Napoleon a 
gold medal, besides compliments and felicita- 
tions from the Emperor’s own lips. Vanderlyn 
did all he could for his benefactor in Paris; but 
unhappily he had the successful artist’s usual 
fortune—poverty embittered by glory. He 
afterwards had commissions from Congress, 
and painted the well-known “ Landing of Co- 
lumbus ” for a panel in the rotunda of the Cap- 
itol at Washington. He also painted the por- 
traits ot Colonel Burr and Theodosia, from 
which the engravings were taken by which their 
lineaments are now kuown tothe public. Van- 
derlyn died only five years ago, at Kingston, 
near the spot where he drew the charcoal 
sketch which decided his career. 

Slander Slays More than the Sword. 
One day, in his office, a gentleman talked in 
the usual half-true manner of the evils of war. 
Barr remarked— 
“ Slander has slain more than the sword.” 
To a friend, who censured him for allowing 
so many hundreds of injurious paragraphs to 
circulate without contradiciion, he replied, that 
he had formerly supposed that his character 
was strong enough to bear such petty assaults, 
and he had felt himself safe in treating them 
with contempt. “ Bat,’’ he added, “ I fear that 
I have committed a great error; the men who 
knew their falsity are mostly dead, and the gen- 
eration who now read them may take them for 
truths, being uncontradicted. I admit I have 
committed a capital error, but it is too late to 
repair it.” 




















A Cold Friday’s Adventure. 
Returning, one day, in about the seventieth 
year of his age, from a professional visit to Or- 
ange county, New York, he related, with evi- 
dent delight, an adventure which he had had 
during his absence. I have the story from the 
lady to whom he told it first. 

It was one of the “cold Fridays” of tradi- 
tion, when the incident occarred. So cold was 
it, that few living creatures could long support 
life, exposed to the blast. The snow lay deep 
on the ground; the roads were imperfectly 
broken; the air was filled with particles of snow 
blown about by the wind. Colonel Burr hada 
ride of twenty miles before him that day, to at- 
tend a court which met on the day following. 
He had a companion with him, his partner in 
the law, a gentleman forty years his junior, who, 
after trying in vain to persuade him not to at 

tempt the journey, refused, point blank, to ac- 

company him. : . 
Barr consclted his man, and, finding him 
willing to go, ordered round his sleigh ; they 
set off about the middle of the day. As night 
drew on, the roads became woree, and the cold 
increased to such a degree, that, to keep the 
blood in motion required laborious exertion. 
As the wind swept down from the mountains, 
even the horse shrunk from facing it, and gave 


signs of yielding to the cold. For himself, 


: : : mmon instances Barr had no fears; no weather could subdue 
d time, convinces me that we will not suffer long | do you say to those two common instance of 
ow Woy,” said I, “I was simply | close to a warm stove, I thought they were reverberated far around, through cane ao ’ g you say 


led gi 
ho?» ,6°98 the courtesy, ot S——.” * Of 
he, Why, of S—,” “ Where is he?” 
Under the cheery tree, looking up C—— 


taking a most comfortless airing. 











clearly: 


That night inaugurated the final and more 
ned phase of actual insanity. I be- 


those creatures were? alluding to the dogs, 
Said I, “ M—, they all look marvellously like 
dogs, except each specimen has a neck and head 
like 8 human being. What do you call them?” 








swamp, and in a few minutes was answered by 
& voice scarcely less loud and reverberatirg 





than that of the horn—it seemed to be about 
half mile up the river—and in about fifteen 


greater objection in the mind of the Damocatic 
agent. 


He met with all sorts of excuses—such as, 
“Never ordered it,” “Don’t get it reg’lar,” 





“Told ’em to stop it long ago,” &c., &c,, but 


here from the hard times, if the same energy | 
is continued to develop the State resources in| 
the future. 





| hundred, 
Our State Legisla‘ure will meet before long, waste my 


t d courage of this absurdly over- 
salnan meh ore ? I might maltiply them to two 
if I chose to exert my mind and 


him, but his driver began to occasion him con- 
stant anxiety, as the drowsiness, premonitory 
of the torpor that precedes freezing, was com- 





breath, which I never do. I prefer 





ing over him. Finding that the drowsiness in- 
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creased, he resolved at last to stop at the next 
house they came to. They were now in a thin- 
ly-settled country, which Burr had not seen 
since the Revolutionary times, when he had 
been much in the neighborhood with bis regi- 
ment. About nine o’clock, the light of a little 
coitage came in eight; to the door of which 
Borr’s summons brovght an old lady, who 
proved to be its only inhabitant. 

“Ts there hospitality here?” asked Burr; 
“ we are nearly dead with cold.” 

“Come in,” was the old lady’s prompt reply ; 
“ you are welcome to the best I have.” 

In a few minutes he had bis half-frozen ser- 
vant by the side of a blazing fire, and his horee 
in the stable. While they were getting warm, 
the hostess prepared supper, to which, in due 
time, they were invited. Restored, then, to the 
use of his faculties, Burr looked about him, and 
observed that, though everything in the room 
was of an unpretending and inexpensive char- 
acter, yet all was clean and nicely arranged. 

The only ornamental object was a plaster 
bust standing upon a little shelf. He bad cas- 
ually noticed this on entering the room, and 
loosing now to ascertain which of the national 
favorites it was whom the old lady had selected 
to adorn her abode, he was astonished to dis- 
cover that it was a bust of himself. Twenty 
years before, this would have been no unusual 
circumstance ; but rare indeed was it then for 
him to be reminded of his former condition. 
More to amuse his servant than for any other 
reason, he said, as the old lady was putting 
away her dishes— 

“What! have you got that vile traitor here?” 

The woman paused in her work as he uttered 
these words. Her manner changed in a mo- 
ment. Putting down some plates which she 
had in her hand, she walked slowly up to the 
fire, where he was sittirg, and, standing before 
him, said, with intense emphasis : 

“Sir, I have taken you in to-night, and have 
done the best I could for you; but if you say 
another word against Aaron Barr, ’ll put you 
and your man out where you came from, quicker 
than you came in.” 
_ He apologized, and, after a time, succeeded 
in regaining her good - He did not tell her 
who he was, nor could he recollect her. He 
supposed that he must have known her in early 
life, when, as the youngest coloned in the army, 
and the protector of that country, be must have 
been a brilliant figure in the imagination of a 
country girl. 

The Blood of all the Montroses. 

A scene occurred in the dining-room of the 
house while he lay helplees, which may as well 
be related here. A gentleman called to engage 
board, found suitable rooms, and said he would 
take them. He came to dinner. Addressing 
himself in an embarrassed, hesitating manner to 
the landlady, he said he had just heard of a 
circumstance which would deprive him of the 

leasure he had anticipated in residing under 

er roof. He understood that Aaron Burr was 
a boarder in the ‘house, and he really could not 
live in the same house with a man of that 
characier. 
The blood of all the Montroses was up in a 
moment. She rose from her chair, and said, 
with flashing eye, and subdued intensity of tone: 

“You have been misinformed, sir. Colonel 
Burr is not a boarder in this house. He is my 
gu sir, my honored guest! Before any 

er in this house is served, Colonel Burr is 
served.” 

Then, turning to a servant who was waiting 
at the table, she said, in the manner of Napo- 
leon ordering a column to the attack: 

“ Patrick, take away that person’s plate and 
pen the door!” 

Patrick obeyed, and the “person” retired 
without venturing any further observations. 

This brave lady could not, of course, escape 
sharing, to some extent, the odium that sur- 
rounded the name of the man whose last days, 
her wit and kindness cheered. 

“What do you thiuk I’ve heard this morning, 
Colonel?” said she to him on one cccasion. 
* They say I’m your daughter.” 

“Well,” said he, “ we don’t care for that, do 
we ? ” - 

“Not a bit!” was her reply. “But they say 
something else, Colonel,” she continued ; “they 
say I was your mistress.” 

“Do they?” said he, “I don’t think we 
eare much for that either, do we?” 

“They must say what they choose,” she 
replied, the gallant soldier’s daughter ! 

“Bat,” said he, taking her hand in both his, 
and lifting it to his lips, his hands shaking with 
paralyeis. “I'll tell you something they might 
say, that would be true! Let them say this of 
you: She gave the old man a home when nobo- 
dy else wauld |” 

He uttered these words with an emphasis so 
tender and penetrating, that two of his relatives 
who were present, one a member of the bar, 
and the other a Judge, could not refrain from 
tears, 

The Moral. 

To judge this man, to decide how far he was 
unfortunate and how far guilty, how much we 
ought to pity and how much we ought to blame 
him, is a task beyond my powers. And what 
occasion is there for judging him, or for judg- 
ing any one? We all know that his life was 
an unhappy failure. He failed to gain the 
small honors at which he aimed; he failed to 
live a life worthy of his opportunities ; he failed 
to achieve a character worthy of his powers. 
It was a great, great pity. And any one is to 
be pitied who, in thinking of it, has any other 
feelings than those of compassion—compassion 
for the man whose life was so much less a 
blessing to him than it might have been, and 
compassion for the country which, after pro- 
ducing so rare and excellent a kind of man, 
lost a great part of the good he might have 
done her. 

As it was, he did the State some service, 
though they know it not. By being the first to 
turn to practical account the inherent weakness 
of our Constitution, by teaching the Democratic 
party how to carry elections, by the invention 
of filibustering, by giving the country and Gen- 
eral Jackson a taste for Southwestern acquisi- 
tion, thus marshalling events the way that they 
would go, he at least accelerated the history of 
his country. In the wrong direction, you will 
say; true, but it was in the direction in which 
the country was destined to go, and go as far 
as the road led. 

His duel with Hamilton had the effect, final- 
ly, of rendering the practice of duelling entirely 
odious in the Northern States. That was a 
benefit. In suffering the consequences of that 
affair, he simply expiated the sins of his gen- 
eration, and the expiation fell not unjustly 
upon him. He ought to have known better, 
and, knowing better, he had the fortitude to bear 
the scoffs of cowards. He was, upon the whole, 
I am inclined to think, a better man than Ham- 

ilton; and it was well ordered, that, by being 
the survivor, he should have the worst of the 
encounter. 


It is to be said, in praise of Burr, that in the 
various offices held by him, he acquitted him- 
self well. He was an indefatigable and usefal 
Senator ; a Vice President of ideal excellence. 
If he had been elevated a step higher, his 
Washingtonian habit of taking the best advice 
before finally deciding upon an important 
measure would have prevented his making 
serious mistakes. He would have been a good 
President. Instead of plundering the Treasu- 
ry of his country, as Hamilton predicted, he 
would have been more likely to spend twice 
his income in supporting the “ dignity ”’ of the 
office, and to have passed from the White 
House to the court of bankruptcy. 

_If his expedition had succeeded, it was in 
him, I think, to have run a career in Spanish 
America eimilar to that of Napoleon in Europe. 
Like Napoleon, he would have been one of the 
most amiable of despots, and one of the most 
destructive. Like Napoleon, he would have 
been sure, at last, to have been overwhelmed 
in @ prodigious ruin. Like Napoleon, he would 
have been idolized and execrated. Like Na- 

poleon, he would have had his half-dozen friends 
to go with him to his St. Helena. Like Napo- 
leon, he would have justified to the last, with 


= utmost sincerity, nearly every action of his 





I called on Senator Douglas last evening for 
im busy in his study, 
. Speech all over the 
Diligently engaged in directing the 

Bear 


& short time, and found h 
franking copies of his 

Union. 
speeches as they were franked, was Mrs. 


las, radiant and besutiful in her elegant even- 
ing attire. She wrote rapidly a bold, firm 
hand, which evinced energy and decision of 
the 
She is truly a 
very beautiful lady in form and figure, with a 
countenance expressive not only of intellect 
r and pure womanly 
sympathies. She has evidently the mind to 

questions of poli- 
remarks exhibited consid- 


character, while she carried on a part in 
conversation at the tame time. 
and energy, but affection 


investigate and com 
tics, for some of her 


sas affairs. A gentleman hed just brought in 
some three hundred names of citizens ot Cin- 
cjnnati, and she proceeded at once to direct 
each a copy of her husband’s speech, while 
Mr. Douglas added his frank. Those who re- 
ceive the speeches will therefore have a speci- 
men of the chirography of Mr. and Mrs. Doug- 
las.— Washington Corr. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA 


Enters this week upon its Twelfth Volume. 
Twelve years ago, the Principles it has so long 
advocated had but one representative in the 
House, none in the Senate. Now, they are 
sustained by one of the two great Parties of the 
country, and count by scores their advocates 
in both Houses. 

With such an evidence of the growth of 
sound Principles, we shall rejoice, whatever 
the prospects of the Era. Hard times cannot 
prevent the triumphs of Truth, although they 
may affect the interests of its supporters. 

To our friends who have stood by the Era in 
this long struggle, we tender our cordial thanks. 
They have not done all that they wished, or 
that could be done, for the prosperity of the 
paper, but they have done more than we anti- 
cipated, or had any right to ask of them. 
Never before have we been made to feel how 
strong is their attachment to the Era, how 
deep rooted and intelligent their appreciation 
of the cause of which it is a supporter. 

May we not hope that, as the times shall 
grow more auspicious, and labor find employ- 
ment and reward, many of those who have been 
constrained to part with us, may find it conve- 
nient to renew their connection ? 





CONGRESS. 


After its holyday recess, Congress met last 
Monday, and the session was marked by the in- 
troduction of many resolutions and bills of im- 
portance. The members appear to be in 
earnest. What with Kansas, Utah, Central 
America, Filibustering, Cuba, a disorganized 
Democracy, and an empty Treasury, they have 
plenty of work before them. 





THE ADMINISTRATION AND COMMODORE 
PAULDING. 


General Walker having been taken as a 
prisoner to the State Department by Marshal 
Rynders, to whose custody he had been commit- 
ted by Commodore Paulding, the Secretary of 
State said to him— 

“ The Executive department of the Govern- 


ment does not recognise General Walker as a 
prisoner. It has no directions to give concern- 


ing him. It is only through the action of the 
Judiciary that he can be lawfully held in cus- 
tody to answer any charges that may be made 
against him. This (said the Secretary) is all I 
have to say upon this subject.” 

Since his release from restraint, the General 
has remained in Washington, for the purpose, 
it is said, of obtaining indemnity from the Gov- 
ernment. He has been waited upon by South- 
ern members of Congress, flattered, sympa- 
thized with, and encouraged. He and his 
friends demand that he shall be returned to 
Nicaragua by the United States, and reinstated 
in the position he held when captured. It is 
algo insiated upon that Commodore Paulding 
be reprimanded, and that the neutrality laws be 
repealed or modified, for the purpose, clearly, 
of allowing free course to the filibusters of the 
South. Great excitement prevails among the 
Slavery Extensionists, who look toCentral Amer- 
ica as a field for slave labor, and regard Gener- 
al Walker as the great agent for the American- 
ization of that region and the reinstitution of 
the system of Slavery. The act of Commodore 
Paulding is denounced as an outrage, and the 
Administration is condemned as an enemy of 
Progress. A telegraphic despatch from Mobile, 
January 2d, announces a great indignation 
meeting, at which a resolution of censure 
against the Administration was unanimously 

carried; Walker’s restoration was demanded, 

and the repeal of the neutrality laws required. 
It is added that the prominent Democrats there 
denounce the intervention of the Government. 

The subject will doubtless be brought before 
Congress immediately. A large portion of act- 
ive politicians at the South are bent on the 
“ Americanization,” that is, the Africanization 

of Central America. They are not content to 

await the remote results of the peaceful but 

slow processes of commerce and commercial 

settlement. Immediate occupation by armed 

legions, instant subjugation by conquest, is their 

policy. The repeal of the neutrality laws is the 

necessary preliminary to the success of such a 

policy. They have their representatives in 

both Houses of Congress, among the ablest, if 
not the ableat, men from the South, who will 

seek to bring the Administration to terms, or 
array themselves against it. The action of 
Commodore Paulding will farnish them an oc- 

casion for a powerful demonstration. The fact 
that he transcended the strict letter of his in- 
structions, and the requirements of law, will be 

strenuously insisted upon, and the President 
will be called upon, to disclaim or endorse. It 
is stated that the only instructions sent to the 
Commodore were such as were issued in a cir- 

cular to other United States officers, a copy of 
which, addressed to him, is as follows: 

Sir: From information received at this De- 
partment, there is reason to believe that lawless 
persons are now engaged within the limits of 
the United States in setting on foot and pre- 
paring the means for military expeditions, to be 
carried on against the Territories of Mexico, 

Nicaragua, and Costa Rica—Republics with 

whom the United States are at peece—in viola- 
tion of the sixth section of the act of Congress 
approved 20th April, 1818. And under the 
eighth section of the said act it is made lawful 

for the President, or such persons as he shall 

empower, “to employ the land and naval forces 
of the United States, and the militia thereof, for 
the purpose of preventing the carrying on of 
any such expedition or enterprise from the Ter- 
ritories or jurisdiction of the United States.” 

I am therefore directed by the President to 


will satisfy all reasonable people, who are con- 
cerned alone for fair dealing and the honor of 
the country. 

“The department being in possession of all 
the facts in relation to Walker’s escape with 
his followers from the United States, as well as 
the letters of Captain Chatard and Walker to 
me after he landed at Punta Arenas, the merits 
of the whole question will, I presume, be fully 
comprehended. 

“T could not regard Walker and his follow- 
ers in any other light than as outlaws who bad 
escaped from the vigilance of the officers of the 
Government, and left our shores for the purpose 
of rapine and murder; and I saw no other way 
to vindicate the law, and redeem the honor of 
our country, than by disarming and sendin 
them home. In doing so, I am sensible o 
the responsibility I have incurred, and con- 
fidently look to the Government for my jus- 
tification. Regarded in its true light, the 
case appears to me to be 4 clear one, and 
the points few and strong. General Walker 
came to Punta Arenas from the United States, 
having, in violation of law, set on foot a mili- 
tary organization to ‘make war ween @ people 
with whom we are at peace. ded there 
with armed men and munitions of war, in de- 
fiance of the guns of a ship of war placed there 
to prevent his landing, with nothing to show 
that he acted by authority. He formed a camp 
and hoisted the Nicaragua flag, and called it 
the ‘headquarters of the army of Nicaragua, 
and signed himself the commander-in-c ief. 
With this pretension he claimed the right of a 
lawfal Government — all persons and things 
within sight of his flag. 

i Withont right jo he landed fifty 
men at the mouth of the Colorado, and sei 
the fort of Castillo, on the San Juan; captured 
steamers and the goods of merchants in transit 
to the interior ; killed men and made prisoners 
of the peaceful inhabitants, sending to the har- 
bor of San Juan del Norte eome thirty or forty 
men, women, and children, in the steamer 
Morgan. In doing these things without the 
show of authority they were guilty of rapine 
and murder, and must be regarded as outlaws 
and pirates. They can have no claim to be 
regarded in any other light. Humanity, as 
well as law and justice, and national honor, 
demanded the dispersion of these lawless men. 
The remnant of the miserable beings who sur- 
rendered at Rivas were conveyed in this ship 
last summer to New York, and their sufferings 
are yet fresh in the memory of all on board. — 
“Besides the sufferings that must necessarily 
be inflicted upon an innocent and unoffending 
people, these lawless followers of Gen. Walker, 
mieguided and deceived into a career of crime, 
would doubtless have perished in Central 
America, or their mutilated and festering 
bodies have been brought back to their friends 
at the expense of their country. For the above 
reasons, which appear to my mind quite suf- 
ficient, I have disarmed and sent to the United 
States Gen. William Walker and his outlawed 
and piratical followers, for trial or for whatever 
action the Government, in its wisdom, may 
think proper to pursue.” 

An additional consideration may be urged in 
justification of the course of the Commodore. 
By his letter of instrnctions, he was bound to 
use the force at his command “ for the purpose 
of preventing the carrying on of any such ex- 
pedition or enterprise [as Walker’s] from the 
Territories or jurisdiction of the United States.” 
The party headed by Walker himself, which 
had landed at Point Arenas, was only part of 
an extensive Expedition organized within the 
United States, the whole of which would finally 
have embarked, had Walker’s party succeeded 
in establishing itself. The most effectual mode 
“ of preventing the carrying on of any such ex- 
pedition ” was, beyond all doubt, the very mode 
resorted to by Commodore Paulding—the cap- 
ture of the leader and his vanguard—so that 
that officer may allege that a fair interpretation 
even of the letter of his instructions, authorized 
his decisive measure. And of this no one has 
a right to complain, except Nicaragua, whose 
Government will hardly blame the United 
States for relieving her so unceremoniously of 
the presence of a deadly enemy. 

Meantime, “ what course will the Adminis- 
tration pursue?” was the question in all cir- 
cles. The Union was silent. Nobody spoke 
by authority for the President. The signs of 
the times must be consulted. Letter-writers, as 
usual, were positive. In the New York Times, 
Decemher 28th, a correspondent from Wash- 
ington announced that “ Secretary Cass de- 
nounces the arrest of Walker and his men by 
Commodore Paulding as illegal, inexcusable, 
and unauthorized,” and added—“ Commodore 
Paulding will doubtless be court-martialed im- 
mediately.” Again, the same correspondent 
Says: 

“ The Administration is very emphatic in re- 
pudiating the action of Commodore Paulding, 
and denouncing it as a violation of the sover- 
eignty of Nicaragua and of the American Con- 
stitution. Our power over the filibusters, it is 
held, ceased the moment they had entered 
upon the jurisdiction of a foreign Power. 
“There is no doubt that Commodore Paul- 
ding will be at once ordered home for trial.” 
We have no doubt that this correspondent 
heard enough from particular members of the 
Administration to authorize him to make such 
announcements to the Public ; but the reporter 
for the Associated Press must have received 
from another quarter hints on the necessity of 
being cautious. His announcement, the same 
date, is as follows : 

“ The instructions to Commodore Paulding 
were necessarily general in their nature, it be- 
ing impossible for the Government to anticipate 
every state of circumstances; and not until his 
official dispatch shall have been received, will 
it be determined whether or not he was justified 
in arresting Gen. Walker.’’ : 

Possibly, this caution may have originated in 
the existence of certain “secret instructions ” 
to Commodore Paulding, which some of Walk- 
er’s friends charge upon the President. 

Bat, whatever at first may have been the aston- 
ishment of the Administration, or the feelings 
of particular members of the Cabinet, it was 
inexpedient to maintain a position on the sub- 
ject entirely reserved. On the 3d instant, there 
accordingly appeared an article in the Union, 
evidently by authority, intimating that the Ad- 
miuistration was on the whole pleased with the 
breaking up of Walker’s expedition, although 
some doubt is expressed whether the Commo- 
dore’s course was in harmony with his instruc- 
tions or the strict letter of international law. 
After quoting a portion of the President’s mes- 





call your attention tothe subject, and to urge 
you to use all due diligence, and to avail your- 
self of all legitimate means at your command 
to enforce these and all other provisions of the 
said act of 20th of April, 1818, against those 
who may be found to be engaged in setting on 
foot or preparing military expeditions against 
the Territories of Mexico, Cesta Rica, and Nic- 
aragua, 80 manifestly prejudicial to the nation- 
al character, and so injurious to the national 
interest. And you are also hereby instructed 
promptly to communicate to this Department 
the earliest information you may receive rela- 
tive to such expeditions. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Lewis Cass. 


The Commodore was directed to consider 
these instructions as addressed to himself, and 
to act accordingly. 

These instructions authorize intervention 
against such expeditions, only within United 


wichin the jurisdiction of another Power. Nic- 


their argument. 





erable feeling concerning the position of Kan- 


States Territories or on the high seas—but not 


aragua is an independent State. The friends 
of Walker claim that he is the rightful Presi- 
dent, and that Paulding’s act was an inexcu- 
sable outrage upon his rights and the rights of 
Nicaragua. But, even admitting that he is a 
usurper, Nicaragua is still a Sovereign State, 
aad it is for her Government and people, not 
for a foreign State or its agents, to invade her 
soil for the purpose of expelling him. Such is 


Commodore Paulding’s brief letter to the 
Secretary of Navy, December 15th, contains a 


sage on filibustering and Central American af- 
fairs, the article proceeds : 


“The message represents the Administration 
as seeking, successfully, by treaty stipulations 
and amicable, honorable, and legitimate means, 
to obtain and secure rights of transit, com- 
merce, and peaceful enterprise, for our people 
in several portions of the Isthmus. One treaty 
of the sort is already in existence with New 
Granada. If newspaper rumor is to be credit- 
ed, another is in progress, if it has not been 
already consummated, with the Government of 
Nicaragua, in regard to the very transit route 
of which Walker was preparing to take posses- 
sion. In all probability, still other efforts in 
the same direction are in progress or contem- 
plation ; so that our citizens are not only likely 
to be protected from loss or violence in prose- 
cuting their lawful commerce along the transit 
routes of Central America, but the routes 
themselves are likely to be consecrated and 
preserved to the commerce of all nations and 
the benefit of the world. It is quite clear, we 
think, that the breaking up of the Walker ex- 
pedition was the very result contemplated by 
the previons instrctions of the Government, 
however much the mode and manner of the 
interroption may have been in conflict with 
either Capt. Paulding’s instructions or with the 
strict rules of international law. It is not prob- 
able that these instructions contemplated the 
landing of the forces of the United States upon 
the soil of Nicaragua; but it is not probable 
either that the Government of Nicaragua will 
compiain of the aggression. It is not our pur- 
pose now to inquire into this part of the trans- 
action, or to consider what course the Admin- 
istration may think it right to pursue towards 





plain, manly statement of his own case, which 


Capt. Paulding, with reference to the security 
of our own Government against i 


acts on the part of our officers abroad. These 
subjects will be appropriately dealt with, we 
have no doubt, in due time, and with a just re- 
gard to all the circumstances of the case. Our 
purpose now is more especially to point out to 
our readers that nothing whatever has occu 
which ought to change the views of the Presi- 
dent or the policy of -he Admistration, as they 
are explained and enforced in the receding 
extract from the annual message. e coun- 
try will still recognise and appreciate the griev-- 
ous injury which lawless expeditions, like that 
of Walker, must tend to inflict upon all our 
national interests, commercial and political, in 
Central America; and the popular judgment 
will doubtless also determine for itself what 
substantial advantage may inure to our nation- 
al character and lawful objects in that quarter 
from Capt. Paulding’s recent act. That officer 
acknowledges that he assumed & grave respon- 
sibility in taking the step he did; and throws 
himself upon the Administration, Congress, 
and the country, for his justification. It is o 
bold and frank appeal, an _ be met, we have 
i r spiri' 

oe hehe, ‘tine, ma hope that those of our 
countrymen who direct their attention to the 
foreign policy of the United States, will not 
forget that this policy can neither be wise nor 
successful, unless it is in conformity with jus- 
tice and right, and in harmony with the just 
principles of international law. The eame law 
of nations which exists for other countries ex- 
ists also for our own; and, until we are pre- 
pared to submit to aggressions ourselves, we 
ought not to encourage aggressions upon others. 

“ We can well understand the regret which 
exists in many portions of the Union, that the 
resources of Central America have not been 
more fully developed, and that the transit 
routes which connect the two oceans should be 
subject to so many difficulties and interruptions ; 
but this development is not to be secured b 
the continuance of illegal expeditions against 
Governments with whom we are at peace, and 
the safety of the transit routes is not to be ac- 
complished by making them the scenes of vio- 
lence and the prizes of successful war. The 
peaceful policy of the President, as defined in 
his mesage to Congress, besides being tbe only 
policy on this subject which is consistent with 
the just rights of our neighbors, is the only pol- 
icy, we verily believe,- under which anything 
valuable can be accomplished on this Continent 
for American interests. We may fairly ap- 
peal, therefore, to every good citizen, to give it 
his cordial support; and we may do so the 
more earnestly at this time, when the condition 
of affairs in Kansas and Utah reminds us daily 
of the great value of legal restraints, and the 
great danger of weakening any of those bonds 
by which alone either individuals or nations 
can live in peace and harmony together. We 
give no undue place in our esteem to these re- 
straints ; but what nation, or State, or society, 
can exist without them? Neither do we under- 
estimate that spirit of progress which is 80 
often invoked by the apologists for Walker. 
But we remember that the mission of our Re- 
public is to teach the great lesson of self-gov- 
ernment, and that this lesson is hardly to be 
taught by those whose conduct is opposed to 
law and in conflict with justice. ‘Our groat, 
our high duty,’ it has been well said, ‘is to 
show in our own example, that the spirit of 
free government is a spirit of health as well as 
a spirit of power ; that its benignity is as great 
as its strength ; that its efficiency to secure in- 
dividual rights, social relations, and moral or- 
der, is equal to the irresistible force with which 
it prostrates Principalities and Powers.’ Does 
any man believe that this lesson can be taught 
by Walker and his followers ?” 

The article reflects the spirit and policy of 

the Administration—trimming, fearful, reluc- 
tant to assume responsibility—just us in the 
case of Governor Walker and Kangas, until it 
finally committed itself to the indecent policy 
of the Lecompton Constitution. It is against 
filibustering, and for progress—against Walker, 
and yet not decidedly for Paulding—pleased 
with the breaking up of Walker’s expedition, 
a thing contemplated by the Letter of Instruc- 
tions, but doubtful as to the mode in which it 
was accomplished, although that was the only 
one which cculd prove effectual. On the 
whole, the sword is held suspended over the 
head of the Commodore, and he may yet fall a 
victim to appease the Filibusters, unless they 
can be bought up with assurances of the ac- 
quisition of Cuba. 
This is the bribe held out by Southern Ad- 
ministration journals to reconcile the Extre- 
mists to the anti-filibustering policy of the 
President. The Richmond (Va.) Enquirer 
sustains this policy, as necessary to the real 
expansion of our Territory, and, in discoursing 
upon it, takes care to observe, that “the ac- 
quisition of Cuba is an ‘object most earnestly 
to be desired. And we trust that the day is not 
distant, when, like a bright star, so long half 
hidden by an untoward eclipse, it may be seen 
shining with its natural lustre in the constella- 
tion of the Union. But let us not acquire it 
by connivance on the part of our Government 
at the illegitimate purpose of an expedition 
fitted out in our own cities and embarked from 
our own shores. We would rejoice to see Cen- 
tral America prosperous and steady under in- 
stitutions akin to our own. But we applaud 
the President for his course, in using every ex- 
ertion ior the prevention of General Walker's 
expedition. Mexico is still distracted with in- 
testine troubles. A foray by a few thousand 
adventurous Americans might soon disclose to 
us another “lone star,” and of greater magni- 
tude, waiting to be added to the Union. But 
it would not comport with the high national 
character of the people of the United States, to 
instigate any such illegal enterprise.” 

The Washington correspondent of the Phil- 
adelphia Press, writing of the complicated 
troubles in which the Administration is involv- 
ed by Kansas affairs and the capture of Gene- 
ral Walker, remarks— 

“The acquisitisn of Cuba, or of some adja- 
cent southern country, is the very best step to 
calm and extinguish the discord which has for 
some time disturbed the quiet of these States. 
It was wisely said to Mr. Buchanan, a few days 
ago, by a gentleman whose opinion he asked 
as to the best remedy for the Kansas trouble: 
‘Change the programme; substitute Cuba for 
Kansas, and the Ostend Mauifesto for the Le- 
compton Convention.’ The President smiled 
and brightened up at an idea which went home 
to one of his warmest feelings and aspirations. 
All the troubles, disagreements, and midadven- 
tures, that may occur to him, in an administra- 
tion which begins already to be an eventful 
one, will be forgotten in the splendor of the re- 
alization of the aim and object of the Ostend 
Manifesto—the acquisition of that magnificent 
possession, ‘ Cuba querida.’ ” 

It is easy to see that the Administration is 
already involved in inextricable difficulties. It 
is rapidly losing the confidence even of its 
friends, North and South, who must be morti- 
fied by its want of frankness, decision, and en- 
ergy. The proceedings and debates of this 
Congress will subject it to the severest test, and 
we should not be surprised if an adjournment 
should find it defeated on every great measure 
to which it has committed itself. 





NOT 80. 


The Washington correspondent of the St. 
Louis Democrat says : 

“Tt is also worthy of remark that the oppo- 
sition Senators voted not for Mr. Bailey, editor 
of the Era, but for G. M. Weston, editor of the 
Republic. This discrimination between a Free- 
Soil journal and a radical Anti-Slavery one—a 
discrimination previously made in the House of 
Representatives—is no equivocal indication of 
the position of the Republican party upon the 
Slavery question. It shows that they desire 
merely to limit the institution, geographically 
and politically, to its legitimate sphere—to re- 
store the relations between it and the Federal 
Government, which subsisted from the re-enact- 
ment of the Jefferson Ordinance to the close of 
President Polk’s administration. That ordi- 
nance is the well-head of Free Soil opinions— 
the great charter of the Republican party ; and 
not even a decision of the Supreme Court can 
make that charter a dead letter, or seal that 
fountain of living waters.” 

This writer is all wrong in two particulars. 





We are confident that the Republican Sena- 








tors did not vote for Mr. Weston with any in- 
tention-of being understood as discriminating 
against Dr. ae The former is a true man, 
and makes a good editor, and we wish bis paper 
all success; but the latter has been for years in 
the very breach of danger, and has done as 
much, if not more, to create a sound public 
sentiment on the Slavery question, as any 
man in the country. The discrimination hint- 
- a would be invidious, unjust, and possibly 
:) ° 


Nor is it the object of the Republican party 
to “restore the relations between Slavery and 
the Federal Government, which subsisted from 
the enactment of the Jefferson Ordinance to the 
close of President Polk’s administration.” No 
such thing. Its object is defined in the Phila- 
delphia Platform, and is the overthrow of the 
Slave Power, the denationalization of Slavery— 
the array of the whole constitutional and legiti- 
mate influence of the National Government on 
the side of Freedem. The policy of the Federal 
Government from the re-enactment of the Ordi- 
nance by the firat Congress to the close of 
Polk’s Administration, and to the present time 
has been more and more the reverse of this. 
The mission of the Republican party is to re- 
versé the reversal.— Ohio Journal. 

We are under obligations to the Ohio State 
Journal for its friendly words in our behalf, and 
the Republican members of Congress will, we 
are sure, justify its vindication of them and 
their cause. 

Had the Washington correspondent of the 
St. Louis Democrat been as well informed as a 
longer experience here will undoubtedly render 
him, he would have known that Mr. Bailey long 
since took the ground in his paper, that the 
Printing of Congress ought to be separated 
from the newspaper press—that the position of 
Pablic Printer was one which ought not to be 
held by an Editor—that the independence of 
Editors, and the purity of Congress, would be 
best consulted by each occupying towards the 
other a perfectly independent attitude ; that, no 
matter whether these views were accepted by 
others or not, they were our fixed convictions, 
and would guide our own course; that we would 
not become a candidate for the Printing of 
Congress, or any other patronage in its gift, 
or accept of it, if offered. This was our posi- 
tion in public and private, and our friends in 
Congress, when apprised of it, have so far re- 
spected it, as to gave us from the annoyance of 
having our name offered as the candidate for 
party favors. 

We make no pretensions to superior virtue, 
nor would we discredit anybody else. Our 
friend of the Republic is an estimable man, and, 
80 long as Congress shall continue to elect its 
Printer, we should be glad to see just such men 
selected. If he concurred with us in our views 
of the relations of the political press to Congress, 
his position, we doubt not, would be the same. 


THE INDIANA SENATORS AND MR. DOUGLAS. 


A correspondent of the New York Herald 
makes much of the speech of Dr. Fitch, of In- 
diana, on the Karsas Question, and is sure 
that the position of both the Senators from that 
State took Douglas by surprise. The Illinois 
Senator understands the material of the Senate 
too well to be surprised at such demonstrations. 
Had he been dispoged to notice the charge of 
inconsistency brought against him by Dr. Fitch, 
he could have retorted with tremendous force. 

We well recollect the time when the Doctor 
was @ most valorous and devoted Anti-Slavery 
map, with a zeal almost Qaixotic. When a 
candidate the first time in his district for Con- 
gress, he wrote a letter, which was printed in 
the newspapers, in which he went so far as to 
pledge himself that, if elected to Congress, 
should no one bring in a bill to abolish Slavery 
in the District of Columbia, he would. But, 
we suppose the maxim with Slaveholders is, 
the greater the sinner, the greater the saint. 

We need hardly say that neither of these 
gentlemen from Indiana, occupying a seat as 
Senator, has been elected by the Legislature of 
that State. Their case, substantially like that 
of Mr. Harlan, of Illinois, who was excluded 
from the Senate, all the Democratic members 
except three voting against him, is before the 
Judiciary Committee, and the result will be 
precisely the same, unless the Administration 
majority turn round against themselves, and, 
for the sake of securing support to the Lecomp- 
ton usurpation, trample upon their own prece- 
dent, and sanction a gross violation of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 


KANSAS AFFAIRS—CIVIL WAR, 


It is almost impossible to obtain accurate 
reports of the state of things in Kansas. Let: 
tera written are excited and fragmentary ; tele- 
graphic dispatches contradictory. 

The intelligence may be briefly summed up 
as follows : 

The special session of the Legislature had 
closed in peace, but it is said that the militia 
act, and the other acts passed over the Acting 
Governor’s veto, had failed to become laws, in 
in consequence of the presiding officers not 
having affixed their signatures prior to adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. Denver assumed office on the 21st De- 
cember ; approved, it is stated, of the acts of 
his predecessor; delivered an address, concili- 
atory in tone; and, at the urgent request of a 
large party of Free State men, gave up the arms 
taken by Governor Geary from the emigrants 
under General Eldridge. 

On the 2ist, the Constitutional election took 
place. The Free State men were at the polls, 
taking note, but did not vote. The Constitu- 
tion with Slavery was of course carried. A 
large spurious vote was cast—the famous Ox- 
ford precinct, with its thirty voters, casting thir- 
teen hundred votes for Slavery! Missourians 
crossed the border in many places, to take part 
in the election. Numbers of them went over 
to Leavenworth, but the Free State men, turning 
out in a body, soon put an end to this fraudu- 
lent voting. Several Missourians were arrest- 
ed—said they had voted innocently, having 
been told that the law had been changed, so as 
to enable them to vote! 

The Kansas Daily Ledger, a neutral paper, 
published at Leavenworth, after stating these 
facts, remarks : 

“As an independent public journalist, belong- 
ing to neither of the political parties of Kansas, 
we have endeavored to give a truthful account 
of the matter, and it can be relied on as sub- 
stantially correct.” 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
an Administration paper, writing from Leaven- 
worth, on the night of the 21st ultimo, goes 
more into particulars. He says: 

“To-day was the election held under the 
Calhoun-Lecompton Constitution to decide the 
Slavery question. The result at this precinct, 
one that polled at the election last fall, when 
the six months’ restriction disfranchised proba- 
bly one third of the voters, some eight hundred 
votes, and which can, under the provisions of 
this Constitution, to-day poll a a yee twelve 
hundred votes, polled two hundred and fifty-six 
votes, of which number two hundred and twenty 
were for the ‘Constitution with Slavery,’ and 
twenty-seven for the ‘ Constitution without Slave- 
ry,’ and nine for a ticket printed somewhere as 
follows: ‘To h—ll with the Lecompton Consti- 
ee eesiias from Delaware and Kickapoo 
show an enormously large vote. All the Free 
State men, as well as the body of the conserva- 
tive Democratic party, Free State and Pro- 
Slavery, refused to vote. 

“Kansas has again been invaded by large 
numbers of Missourians ; they have voted here 
and elsewhere. The result has been, unques- 
tionably, to give a large nominal vote to the 
‘Constitution with Slavery.’ That such has 
been the case, none can deny. Your corres- 

dent found, in passing last week through 
Missouri, the country papers virtually advising 





the people of Missouri to vote, and the people 


talking of doing so. In addition, I have seen 
the Missourians come over in large numbers, 
have heard them confess that they voted, have 
heard others say that they had been solicited (o 
do so frequently, and that organizations had 
been effecied with reference to doing so. 

“The Free State Legislature has submitted 
the whole instrument to a vote of the people 
on the 4th of January proximo. The prevail- 


nominate a State ticket, and for members of 
the Legislature. So that, in the event that 
ry coe admits Kansas with this Constitution, 
the State Government and Legislature will be 
Free State, thereby giving the power to change 
the Constitution without delay.” 

Another Leavenworth correspondent, whose 
statement is confirmed by other letters, states 
the manner in which the Missourians were qual- 
ified as voters: 

“These men had been voting all the morning, 
and about eleven o'clock some of the Free 
State men began to challenge them. ‘They 
were sworn by kissing the Bible, and then asked 
if ‘they were inhabitants of the Territory ;’ to 
which they replied, ‘I am for the present.’ The 
judges would take their ballots, and call out 
their names, In two or three cases, men swore 
that they were citizens of Missouri, but paid 
taxes here, and therefore claimed the right to 
vote, and the jadges deposited their ballots in 
the box, and recorded their names as electors ! 
This is not a rumor. I was present myself, 
and witnessed the whole scene.” 


And this is the Constitution which Mr. Bu- 
chanan accepts as a fair expression of the will 
of the People of Kansas! “This is the-Constitu- 
tion which Congress is called upon to sanction, 
and to force upon that devoted Territory, as 
peace-making measure! This is the Constitu- 
‘tion, and these are the men, and these the 
shameless-frauds, to sustain which the military 
power of the United States is invoked, and all 
the crimes and hazards of civil war incurred ! 

The Washington Union and its employers 
are clamorous for peace. “ Admit Kaneas— 
rid Congress of this excitement—let the busi- 
ness of the nation be attended to.” Who hinders 
attention to the business of the nation? They 
who practice fraud and injustice, and they who 
sustain them. Deal fairly, and you can have 
peace. Do justice to Kansas, and she will not 
trouble you. It is you who keep the question 
open, and the People excited and alarmed, not 
we. If you are in favor of the people govern- 
ing themselves, show it, by repudiating the few 
who are attempting to govern them against 
their will. Abandon that scandalous imposture, 
the Lecompton Constitution, and agree to an 
act, authorizing the People of Kansas to hold a 
Convention to form a State Constitution, under 


ing opinion is, that the Free State party will | ance. 


| SOUTHERN COURTESY. 


There are many people at the North who set | 
believe that the South is peculiarly the home of | 
{ the graces, that Southern gentlemen are dis- 
| tinguished for théir courtesy and chivalric be- 
| haviour upon all occasions. The Sumner trag- 
| edy startled come of this clase from their igno- 
We have another specimen of Southern | 
gentility worth looking at, and which illustrates | 
as well the spirit of Slavery as the style of gen- 
tility popular in the South. We quote from | 
the editorial columus of the Richmond South the | 
following sketch of certain members of the | 
United States Senate. It is from their honored | 
Washington correspondent : 


“ A stolid indifference to the outsiders, or a | 
masked conceit, sits on the countenance of 
honorable Senators. Judge Douglas seems too 
busy tumbling about, wire-pulling, and fidgeting 
on the Kansas question, to have an eye for any- 
thing else, or even to admit in hie mind an un- 
political thought for a moment. Then the next 
ng erga Senator who is pointed out to you, 
Mr. Hunter, is the very picture of a Virginian— 

lain, solid, slow, with an appearance of. care- 
essness that would never lead one to suspect in 
him the gifts of one of the most extraordinary 
minds in the country. Hut one figure head in 
the Chamber arrests attention in the picture we 
have here of the plain-looking, substantial, bet- 
ter order of American politicians. It is that of 
& large, tall Senator, who si's near the main 
entrance, His posture is one of the most in- 
imitable conceit, with his head raieed, his eyes 
elevated, and r:sting on a pleasant vacancy, 
his body turned superciliously away from the 
neighboring Senators, and without even the 
least sign of attention to betray his considera- 
tion for anything that is passing around him. 
This huge coxcomb, with his hair so tenderly 
parted, and his big, white hand so constantly 
stroking himself, still smiling and talking to the 
lickspittles that surround him, is that pampered 
kenmarked hound, Charles Sumner. An appli- 
cation to the hide would take out the lofty airs 
of martyrdom he affects; it would purge the 
conceit immediately. It is a fair bet for any 
one to take, that at the first stroke of the lash, 
the hound would take refuge under his desk, 
and lay there yelping for mercy.” 











WASHINGTON ITEMS, 


It is understood that Mr. Hughee, formerly 
editor of the Richmond Examiner, has become 
associate editor of the Union. The Examiner, 
under Mr. Hughes's management, displayed 
much talent and energy. 








A Washington correspondent of a New York 
journal says: 


“ The proposition that Congress should pass 
a law admitting Kansas into the Union when- 





which they may be admitted on an equality with 
other States. The moment this is done, the 
Kansas question is transferred to Kansas ; con- 
troversy about it ceases in Congress; conflict 
between the People of the Territory and the 
Federal Administration is at an end; the mili- 
tary will not need to be summoned to keep the 
peace ; there will be no danger of civil war; 9 
fair opportunity will be given for deciding the 
whole question by a majority of votes. 

If you are in favor of peace; of the doctrine 
of the right of self-government; of the decision 
of the question of Slavery by the vote of a ma- 
jority of the people; of the organization of a 
new State, in a regular mode ; of the exemp- 
tion of Congress from excitements and discorde, 
incompatible with a due discharge ofits general 
duties; of good feeling throughout the States ; 
and the stability of the Union—this is your true 
and only course. But, if you have a passion 
for intestine dissensions ; if you are for the few 
against the many; for your party, at the sacri- 
fice of justice ; for Slavery, cost what it may; 
for strife and war and bloodshed ; for discords 
between the States; for the conspiracy of those 
Disunionists who are seeking to kindle a fire 
in Kansas that shall gradually extend till it 
involve the Union—then pursue your present 
course: swear by the Lecompton Constitution; 
stand by the Oxford frauds; proclaim rebellion 
in the Territory, and muster your armies to 
put it down, and put up the infernal usurpation 
which alone can provoke civil war. 


The slavehelders say, that the question of 
Slavery is really not a practical one in Kansas ; 
that the system must be merely nominal there; 
that the people, after admission as a State, 
may change their Constitution and exclude it, 
if they will. If they are sincere, why then so 
pertinacious in their adherence to a manifest 
usurpation? Why insist upon thrusting the 
miserable thing upon a people who abhor it ? 
Why exact from their allies at the North that 
they shall go for it, although it break their 
party to pieces? 

If the question of Slavery is really of no prac- 
tical importance in Kansas, in the name of de- 
cency, gentlemen, suffer the People of Kansas 
to settle their own cortroversies. Why meddle 
with what does not concern you? Why, unless 
to show your power, aud keep the so-called 
Northern Democracy in mind that it has a South- 
ern master? Most laborious are these men in 
bringing the Party up to the support of the vile 
usurpation. Senator Broderick, it is said by 
a correspondent of the New York Herald, has 
been won over by them to the side of the Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, also seems 
to be faltering. Last Monday he intrcduced 
a bill for the admission of Kansas as a State 
with the Lecompton Constitution, accompanied 
by a provision for submitting the question of 
Slavery to the vote of the People—a compro- 
mise measure, it is styled. The N. Y. Herald 
thinks the compromise should be enlarged. 
Oregon and Minnesota are waiting for admis- 
sion as free States: who cares, although Kan- 
sas come in as aslave State? The People of 
the North will be satisfied with the gain of 
four Senators against two. Combine all the 
measure, Mr. Pagh. This is the Herald’s 
scheme for making peace, for doing justice! 
for subjugating Kansas, degrading the free 
States, and aggrandizing the Slave Power. 

Let all Americans who have some regard for 
fair dealing, if not for Freedom and Free La- 
bor, understand that all these schemes for 
overriding the People of Kansas, and forcing 
Slavery upon them, emanate from the so-called 
National Democratic Party! Remember that. 

As to Mr. Pugh’s project—wby in such haste 
to introduce it? What respect is due to a 
Constitution, framed by a Convention elected 
by not one-fifth of the voters of the Territory, 
and ratified by a minority, a large portion of 
the ratifying votes being incontestably spuri- 
ous? On what ground does he recognise the 
validity of the vote for the Constitution, and de- 
cline to recognise it, as given for Slavery, 
while both votes are identical? Suppose the re- 
turns of the election of the 21st ultimo show a 
minority vote of the whole for the Constitution, 
and the returns of the election of the 4th of 
January, recognised as legal by Mr. Buchanan 
and Mr. Denver, show a decided majority 
against the Constitution, on what ground, as a 
professed Democrat, can he advocate his bill to 
recognise the Constitution? And what, in the 
name of common sense, is to be gained, in the 
way of peace, concord, justice, by this strange 
movement, rather than by a simple, manly, en- 
abling bill? 

Bat, enough. The Republicans will not be 
tempted by any of these insidious propositions ; 
and we are very sure Mr. Douglas and his 
friends have too much sagacity to be diverted 
or distracted by them. 





The Georgia Legislature has increased the 
Governor’s salary to four thousand dollars ; 
Supreme Judges to three thousand five hun-- 
dred dollars, and Superior Judges to two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 





ever her people shou!d choose to ratify the Le- 
compton Constitution, was proposed some time 
ago by Attorney General Biack, as a compro- 
mise between the views cf the President and | 
Gov. Walker. 

“Mr. Buchanan positively declined the sug- 
gestion. It was urged, at that time, that if this | 
arrangement could be agreed upon, Governor 
Walker would go back to Kansas, and use his | 
best efforts to save the State to the Democracy. 
Now, it is said, this proposition finds more fa- 
vor in official quarters, but the time for making 
it available has passed.” 

Doubtless, the Administration is troubled 
with the Kansas matter, and it may yet be forced 
to go over to the Douglas ground. 











“Some of the papers at the North, calling 
themselves Republican, together with the Na- 
tional Era of this city, assume the right to lec- 
ture certain members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to wit: Messrs. Morris of Pa., Clark 
of Conn., Campbell of Ohio, and Clawson and 
Robbins of N. J., because they did not think 
proper to vote for Mr. Grow for Speaker. 

“ These papers put on a very arrogant tone, 
and attempt to exercise a usurped authority. | 
Whoever may have voted for-these gentlemen, | 
they were elected as Americans, and not as! 
Republicans, It is true that, as a choice of | 
evils, perhaps, some of them two years ago act- | 
ed with the Republicans in the organization of 
the House, and on many important quootions 
relating to Kansas; but that gave the Repub- | 
licans no right to demand party fealty from | 
them, and no such right is admitted; least of 
all has the Lra anything to do with them, as 
they never recognised its authority or belonged | 
to its distinctive party.”— Washington Ameri- 
can. 

We did not “ lecture certain members of the 
House of Representatives,’ but chronicled the 
conduct of “ certain members.” The Era does 
not usually wait to have its authority recognised 
before it criticises the conduct of the members 
of Congress, or records their acts. In this in- 
stance, we stated the fact that a few Northern 
opposition members saw fit not to unite with 
their fellows in voting for Mr. Grow. We 
quoted an excuse from the Newark Mercury, 
and remarked that these gentlemen could have 
the whole honor of representing Know Nothing- 
ism in the House—from the North, we meant, 
of course. 

We can add more: that Messrs. Clark and 
Campbell were elected as Anti-Siavery men— 
that they represent Anti-Slavery constituencies. 
Mr. Clark was elected, not by an American 
party, but a Union party, which agreed to sink 
the question of Americanism temporarily. 
These gentlemen vote precisely as they please 
on all questions, with, we suppose, entire free- 
dom, and it is the province of the press to ex- 
amine their votes, and if they misrepresent 
their constituencies, or endeavor to weaken the 
cause of Republicanism in Congress or the 
country at large, to say so with the same free- 
dom. 








Two “grand entertainments” have been given 

in Washington, recently, by Postmaster General 
Brown and Lord Napier. 
The steam frigate Niagara will be again de- 
tailed for the purpose of Jaying down the At- 
lantic telegraphic cable next summer. So it 
seems the company will not avail itself of pri- 
vate enterprise, but will rely upon Government- 
al aid in attempting the second time to bind 
the two continents together. 


New Year’s Day passed off very handsomely 
in Washington. The weather was unprece- 
dentedly fine, and the people seemed generally 
to enjoy it. At eleven, A. M., the President 
and Miss Lane received the foreign ministers 
and their suites. The Star says: 


“ General Cass, escorting Madame Sartiges, 
headed the line in entering the room; the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court were preceded by 
the venerable Chief Justice Taney ; then came 
the officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, in full uniform; and when all were as- 
sembled in the oval room, what with the bril- 
liantly-costumed diplomatic corps, the smartly- 
uniformed officers, and, not least, the display of 
female loveliness, representing the beauty of all 
climes, and draped in apparel of the costliest 
and richest description, it may well be imagined 
that the effect was striking in the extreme. 

«“ The presentations to the President of the 
diplomatic corps were made in part by General 
Cass; the Supreme Court -was presented by 
Marshal Hoover, the cfficers of the army by Col. 
Cooper, of the navy by Commodore Shubrick, 
and the marine corps by Gen. Henderson. 

“ At 12 o’clock, the great north doors were 
thrown open for the general reception, and, for 
two hours, the human tide swept through, 
emerging by the usual window exit, via the 
East room. 

“The President appeared in excellent health 
and spirits, and sustained the wear and tear of 
the terribly hearty hand-shaking visited upon 
him for two hours without visible fatigue. 

“ Charming Miss Lane won all hearts. She 
was dressed, ates most tastefully, and wore 
the most ing of bonnets—a new feature, 
by the way, at receptions, but which pleased 
everybody.” 


The houses of Cabinet Ministers and many 
private citizens were thrown open for the day, 
and we are glad to learn that the example was 
set in high quarters to dispense with the fur-| | 





justice and with as 


crats at the 
tion. None but the fire-eaters, whose 
object is the organization of s wore 
will be likely to ignore or underrate its 
tions.— Times. 


of flour on hand in New York, 
at 868,500 bbls., which 

bout $4.25 per bbl. 
— so large, a8 most of the receipts were 
for milling purposes, and may be put 
about 400,000 bushels, There 18 8? 


r= --—--— - - “area, — 
B@s~ The Rev. Mr. Bassett, of the Congrepa. 
tional Church in this city, delivered an sie 
rable discourse last Sabbath, upon the duty of 
clergymen to speak the truth in reference to 
popular sins, no matter what the Consequences 
The sin of Slavery was incidentally condemneg 
and the audience, we think, convinced that the 
pulpit of that church will be independent While 
it is occupied by Mr. Bassett. We learn that he 
will officiate as Chaplain to Congress next Sup. 
day, in the new Hall of Representatives, 





peg” Congress came together Monday, appa. 
rently fresh for battle upon the Kansg, and 
other questions. Senator Brown, of Missinsip. 
pi, who had the floor, was compelled to pat Over 
his speech on account of vertigo. 





bes The Washington Star, a thorough Pro. 
Slavery journal, with more liberality than by, 
longs to its class, has seldom failed to d5 jus. 
tice to Joshua R, Giddings. In a late num. 
ber, speaking of this veteran member, it said: 

“ He has been a member for s long series of 
jvare of the Committee of Claims, whers he 
has labored faithfully and to good account, jp. 
deed, so far as the public interest ig concerned 
A Southern Rights Democratic member of the 
House, whose antipathy to the political labors 
of Mr. Giddings is as intense as ours, 
incidentally remarked to us, that as 4 member 
of that committee Mr. Giddings had acquitted 
himself signally to the satisfaction of the econ. 
omists of the House, we were thus reminded of 
this opportunity to do justice, though the 
heavens may fall, even to our bitterest political 
opponent.” 


By the way, this reminds us of an act of jus. 
tice due to the editor of the Star. A corres- 
pondent of a New York journal, Speaking of 
the Star's advocacy of Slavery, says, its editor 
was raised in Massachusetts, and was « once 
content to be a contributor to the columns of 
the National Era, an Anti-Slavery journal 
published here.”” We must interpose a word 
in behalf of that editor’s consistency, He jy 
a Southern man, born and bred, and has always 
been a supporter of Slavery since we knew him, 

The contributions he furnished to the Frq 
were on topics not connected with the Slavery 
Question, and on which there happened to be 
@ general concurrence of opinion among the 
friends of progress—and they were regularly 
paid for. 


having 





The Sultan of Turkey has conferred on 
Francis Daryesg, Esq., late of Constantiaople, 
but now of this city, the honorary order of 
“ Nisham Medjidie,” equivalent to the Earo. 
pean orders of knighthood. It was accompa. 
nied by a berat, or diploma, expressing the 
high opinion entertained of Mr. Dainese by his 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan, whose cipher it 
bore in golden characters, and both were pre- 
sented to Mr. Dainese yesterday by Baron 
Steeckel, the Minister Plenipotentiary of Russis 
to whom they had been sent from Constantino. 
ple for transmission to the recipient, 

This testimonial of the esteem of the (ito. 
man Government for Mr. Dainese will be 
agreeable news to those in this country who 
enjoyed his kind services while occupying the 
United States Consulate at Constantinople, as 
well as to his numerous friends in this city,— 
Union. 


Watker'’s Future.—The N. Y. Times speaks 
in the following manner of Gen. Walker’s future 
operations : 

“ The result of this movement will probably 
be highly favorable to the ultimate consumma- 
tion of Walker’s schemes. He goes to New 
Orleans to be put upon trial. A trial there for 
such an offence will be a farce. He will be 
speedily and triumphantly acquitted, and will 
forthwith enter upon preparations for a renewed 
invasion of Nicaragua. The eclat of the pro- 
ceedings will augment his srmy, and the ua- 
mistakable favor of the Govaremont wild piu: 
tect his departure and his landing. Naval offi. 
cers will be very careful how they brave the ter- 
rora of a court-martial by any excess of zeal 
for his arrest. And the whole world will be 
more than ever satisfied that, in spite of all its 
profeesions, the stars and stripes are really in 
league with the flag of the buccaneer.” 

The third trial is usually regarded as deci- 
sive. Next time, it is to be hoped, if Walker 
slips off to Nicaragua by the connivance of 
Government officials, he will be allowed to meet 
with his fate. Unless we greatly mistake, if 
Commodore Paulding had simply blockaded 
the mouth of the San Juan, Walker would have 
fallen into the hands of his enemies, who would 
have finished his career speedily. 


—~ 


Our Wits Hiv.—The Richmond South thus 
concludes an editorial upon “ Walker, Stantou, 
and Douglas :” 

“ Walker was admonished by the example! 
Stanton; and as his Secretary was unceremo 
niously dismissed, he kad reason to apprehend 
the same punishment for himself. Stanton 
was superseded because of hia resistance to the 
policy of the Administration. Walker resigned 
for that reason. The point of conflict between 
them and the President was the same ; theyre 
fused to sustain the action of the Lecomptou 
Convention, and for that cause alone were 
thought unworthy the confidence of the Admin- 
istration. Now, Senator Douglas occupies 
precisely the same position. He, too, refuses 
to sustain the action of the Lecompton Conven- 
tion. He, too, has thrown himself in the path 
of the President’s policy, and opposes it wit 
infinitely more power than Walker and Stanton 
can exert in combination. Why, then, We de- 
mand, is Douglas allowed to remain in 0? 
Democratic organization, when inferior offen g 
ers are expelled in disgrace? Will some 
gan’ anawer the inquiry?” 

The Washington correspondent of the samé 
journal abuses Mr. Douglas in the same veil 
that he is wont to abuse Messrs. Sumner and 
Giddings. It is, perhaps, well enough for Mr. 
Douglas to see what gentlemen, as well as ty: 
rants, Slavery breeds. 





The Distinguished Dead of 1857. 

The necrology of the past year contains al 
unusual number of eminent names. Amonf 
the departed men of science may be — 
Hugh Miller, Dr. Kane, Dr. Ure, Dr. 5 | 
beare, and Redfield, the meteorologist. 
the list of authors and scholars are —, 
Douglas Jerrold, Eugene Sue, Dr. roan t. 
Griswold, and Mr. Gliddon. Of aculptore “ 
are Thomas Crawford and Cbristain oo 
Among the statesmen are Gov. Marcy, < _ 
Stevenson, James Hamilton, Louis Me —“s 
and ex-Secretary Dobbin. In the military 
partment sre Sir Henry Lawrence, Gens. Ges. 
Nicholson, Anson, and others, in India, : 
Cavaignac in France, and Gen. Guion at 
stantinople. al 

Some of the Democratic journals of ~ 
South hesitate a little about ejecting Sent 
Douglas from ¢heir party, and turning bli 
over to the uncovenanted mercies of Rept a 
cans. The Richmond Examiner, while it et 
sumes a ludicrously lofiy tone in patroniz! 
Mr. Douglas, asks this pertinent query: | o 

“Is there any Southern man who or Or 
drive Senator Douglas from us by precip! 9 
denunciation? Are we of the South 80 wo 
that we can bowstring the great representa: 
men of the North, with as few of the. form 
little investigation y™ 
Turkish Pacha exhibits vhen at % oie ing 
head of some offending satrap is sent sp! 
from his shoulders! ’ 
We suspect there are a good many Dene 
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South who will ponder oe 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SPEECH OF HON. OWEN LOVEJOY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


ON THE TREASURY NOTE BILL. 


Delivered in the House of Representatives, 
DrcempBer 21, 1857. 





I have, Mr. Chairman, several objec- 
tions to urge against this bill, which I pro- 
pose to submit to the consideration of the 
Committee ; but, lest I should forget it, as 
l have taken no notes of what the gen- 
tleman [Mr. Letcher] has said, I will al- 
jude, in passing, to his remarks in regard 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. He 
thinks this officer deserves the praise of 
the country for stepping in so benev- 
olently to relieve the distresses of the 
country. And, no doubt, sir, people must 
have been sorely distressed—in extrem- 
ities for money—when they had to be in- 
duced to part with their Government obli- 
gations at a premium of twenty per cent- 
um. If these holders of Government obli- 
gations were in distress, why were they not 
willing to bring in their notes and have 
them cashed at par. The Secretary had 
to present an inducement in the way of a 
premium of sixteen to twenty per cent. 
to get the notes of those who held them! 
Thus he relieved the country, and, for his 
benevolence, anticipates possibly the re- 
ward of the Presidency. 

I must also, Mr. Chairman, express my 
surprise at the hot and indecent haste 
with which it is attempted to crowd this 
bill through. An attempt has been made 
three or four times, by the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, to 
screw us up to a vote on this bill under 
the operation of the previous question ; 
and thus, without scrutiny, and almost 
withgut discussion, to force this measure 
through—the most important, perhaps, of 
the session. 

A MemsBer. Except Kansas. 

Mr. Lovesoy. Yes; of course. I al- 
ways except the “ peculiar institution ”’ 
and its expansion. That is the one para- 
mount thing. 

Now, sir, it looks a little suspicious, 
that the friends of this bill should be so 
urgent to bring us to a vote upon it under 
party drill, with which I have no doubt 
they will secure its final passage. Why 
will they not let us have time to study and 
understand and discuss this question ? 

Mr. J. Grancy Jones. Will the gen- 
tleman allow me to ask a question? . 

Mr. Lovesoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. J. Guancy Jones. Has the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury paid out a single 
dollar at a premium, except in accordance 
with a law passed by Congress? 

Mr. Lovesoy. I have no doubt that 
the action of the Secretary was legal. 
I did not deny that, Mr. Chairman. I 
simply met the eulogistic assertion of the 
gentleman from Virginia, that it was a 
beneficent movement towards those in dis- 
tress. I did not intimate that it was not 
in accordance with law. ’ 

Mr. J. Gtancy Jones. I understand 
the gentleman to say, then, that all the 
Secretary has done in this matter has 
clearly been in obedience to law. 

Mr. Lovesoy. I do not remember the 
particular terms of the law. I was not 
here when it passed. But I judge, from 
hearing it read, his action in the matter 
was not contrary to law; neither was it 
imperative on him to do so. It was left 
optional with him ; and, as I understand it, 
the Presidency dazzled him a little, and he 
said to himself, ‘I will bless the country ;”’ 
and he blessed it. The quality of mercy 
is not strained. It blesses him that takes 
and him that gives. 

And now, sir, I come to my objections 
to this bill. And first, it isa deceptive bill. 
I do not say that it is fraudulent, in the le- 
gal sense of the term, but that it is de- 
ceptive. It proposes, as it seems to me, 
to accomplish its end under concealment 
and disguise. It professes to be one thing, 
when in reality it is another. It will pass 
under the name of a loan, when in truth 
it is a great shinplaster machine, to flood 
the country with an irredeemable curren- 
cy, which has, as I supposed, always been 
to the Democracy what swine’s broth was 
to the Jews—the broth of abominable 
things—and which is so to me now. The 
country in all its hamlets and towns is 
groaning beneath this rag money now, 
and I do hope that the Government will 
not add to this burden. 

The gentleman from Virginia expressed 
surprise that there were any members on 
this side of the Hall who were in favor 
of a hard currency, and against banks; 
and he desires to know how it has hap- 
pened. I will answer the gentleman. 
He has read the Metamorphoses of Ovid, 
and will recollect the wonderful transmi- 
grations that used to take place. A trans- 
ition not unlike those described by the 
poet has taken place in regard to the 
parties. The real, genuine soul of De- 
mocracy has left the party that bears the 
name, and has come to animate the Re- 
arya party. In the one place it has 

eft a soulless carcass—in the other, there 
is a youthful giant, animated with the spirit 
of Jeffersonian Democracy. 

I was saying, sir, that this measure is a 
deceptive one. It proposes, as I think, 
to convert the Government into a mam- 
moth banking house, that has suspended 
specie payment before it begins to issue 


notes. And I venture to say that the 
engravings for these notes are already 
made. 


ossibly the venerable form of 
the President will be seen at one end, 
and that of the Secretary of the Treasury 
will ornament the other end. And, sir, I 
propose as their motto, an extract from 
the message: ‘Thanks to the Sub-Treas- 
ury, the Government has not failed; we 
have not become bankrupt, like the wicked 
banks.” 

Sir, if this nation has suspended, and 
cannot meet its engagements, then I say, 
let the Administration stand u p before the 
nation, and say so; and then, if you want 
a loan to the extent of your necessities, I 
will vote it; but while I have my senses, I 
will not vote for this bill in its present 
shape. Do the honest, direct, above- 
board. thing; say that the Government 
has exhausted the money at its disposal 
and desires to borrow; and I will vote to 
give you the authority to go to New York 
on the plighted faith of the country. If 
that will not do, mortgage the Capitol ; 
and if that fails, pledge the inviolate and 
immaculate faith of the Democratic party, 
and then the gold, by a spontaneity of 
movement, will begin to move towards 
you. (Laughter.] That would be the 


I have no objection to that being done. 
That, sir, is old-fashioned Democracy. 
Again, I object to this bill, because I 


of its proposed measure. Why, even its 


they will be obliged to issue the amount 
asked for. It is a kind of contingency 
that they are contemplating. Advocates | 
of the bill have said—and I desire to call 
the attention of the House to the fact— 
that they did not know as there would | 
be a single dollar of this loan needed. 
Twenty millions asked for, and not a dol- 
lar certainly needed! Well, how can we 
perceive the necessity of this loan, if its 
friends cannot? Why do not the friends 
of the bill come forward and make a frank 
statement, and tell us how much they 
need, and for what they need it, so that 
we can vote understandingly of the sub- 
ject? 

But suppose the money is actually ne- 
cessary, which perhaps we must admit, 
is this the only mode of raising it? Why 
not sell the custom-houses, where the in- 
come does not equal the expenses? Go 
to Pensacola, and all along the coast, and 
do it. Go to the interior, where officers 
were appointed to receive railroad iron, 
away out on your inland rivers and lakes, 
so as to save the importers from paying 
the duty for a few months, till the iron was 
ready to be laid. These officials swarm 
over the country. The railroads arenow 
built, and the necessity for these offices 
has ceased; but the officers and the sala- 
ries have not. Why not retrench? Mr. 
Cobb’s recommendation to retrench and 
economize was almost enough to create 
a smile, if it did not excite a tear, upon 
a very monument. ‘Economize! re- 
trench!” “ Please let me have twenty 
million, gentlemen.”” Economy, indeed! 
Now, for once, let us witness a cor- 
respondence between the practice and 
preaching of the Democracy. This would 
certainly be 

“Rara avis in terris, nigroque similima cygno.” 
Let the Administration call in nine-tenths, 
perhaps ninety-nine hundredths of our for- 
eign diplomatic corps. Is there any need 
for their services? Are there any very 
important matters pending between this 
country and Spain? Cuba cannot be pur- 
chased with an exhausted Treasury. Let 
that extraordinary envoy come home, and 
the place remain vacant. How is it with 
St. Petersburg, Paris, and other places? 
Let consuls remain at all these places, 
to look after our commercial interests, 
and those of our citizens who may be in 
foreign countries; and let envoys be sent 
only where, as their names indicate, ex- 
traordinary events demand their services. 
This was the practice of the earlier and 
purer days of the Republic. But now, 
envoys extraordinary have become ordi- 
nary affairs. When individuals become 
embarrassed, it is usual to dismiss all un- 
necessary servants. Let the Administra- 
tion do the same. 

But let us look at the estimates. The 
Secretary, in his report, says that he had, 
on the Ist of July, 1857, $17,710,000, and 
that the collections for the quarter ending 
September 30 were over twenty millions, 
making in all $38,500,000 in round num- 
bers. Now, if he collect $12,000,000 for 
the present quatter, which is his estimate, 
he will have had $50,000,000 to cover the 
expenses of six months. Is not that 
enough for an Administration that recom- 
mends economy and retrenchment? Is 
this Administration going to push the ex- 
penses of the present year to one hundred 
million dollars ? 

Mr. J. Gtancy Jones. The necessity 
for this measure arises from the fact that, 
instead of dutiable goods being withdrawn 
from the bonded warehouses, and the 
duties paid, they are still kept in the ware- 
houses. In consequence of consumption 
having ceased, the Secretary has called on 
Congress to give him the power to issue 
these Treasury notes, in the contingency 
of a continuation of this state of things. 
Does the gentleman not know, that al- 
though estimates may be correct, yet, in 
case goods are not withdrawn from the 
warehouses, the duties are not paid into 
the Treasury? And does he not know 
that there is danger of a deficiency in less 
than a month from this time ? 

Mr. Lovesoy. I take the egtimate of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as to what 
has already accrued and come into the 
Treasury, and it amounts to $38,500,000, 
up to the 30th of last September, and now 
he wants to pile $20,000,000 more on 
that. 

Another objection that I urge is to the 
amount proposed to be raised. I would 
like to call the attention of the House to 
this fact, that I have not heard any gentle- 
man urge anything that squinted towards 
the necessity of this $20,000,000. They 
do not know that a dollar will be wanted. 
And yet they want to give the Secretary 
of the Treasury the privilege of drawing 
for $20,000,000—more than half enough 
to support the Government, economically 
administered, during the entire fiscal year. 
I object, therefore, to the amount. I want 
to propose an amendment to insert “ six,”’ 
in lieu of “twenty,” in this first section. 
If I understood the Secretary aright, he 
proposes to issue $6,000,000 right off, on 
these plates that are already waiting to 
have the stamp, and then he proposes to 
borrow the rest if he can. I move to 
amend the first section of the bill by 
striking out the word ‘“ twenty,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the word ‘ six.” 
The Cuatrman. That amendment will 
take precedence of the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, | Mr. 
Banks.] 

Mr. Lovesoy. I object to the bill in 
the fifth place, Mr. Chairman, because 
there is no mode provided to repay this 
loan. It seems to be a matter of com- 
mon economy, that when a man runs in 
debt, he shall have some idea of how he 
is to pay it, if he means to be honest. 
There is no provision here, and no allu- 
sion to any mode of repaying this indebt- 
edness. How is it going to be done? 
The Secretary of the Treasury says that 
this state of things is temporary; that this 
revulsion will pass away, aud money will 
flow into the Treasury, so that he can 
repay the debt. He wants some seventy 
or eighty millions to carry on the Govern- 
ment. Add to that this $20,000,000, and 
you have $100,000,000. Does any sane 
man believe that $50,000,000 will come 
into the Treasury during the year? And 
how is the Government to be carried on 
at the expense of $80,000,000, and then 
this $20,000,000 additional to be paid? I 
should like to know that. There is no 
way of doing it. There is nothing more 
certain—and I venture to predict it—than 





honest thing, sir. And what would be 
the result? The result would be, that 
you can borrow this money, whether it be 
five, ten, or twenty millions, that you need. 
It is lying unused in the vaults. The 
credit of the nation will bring it. Ad- 
vertise, and if you can get it for one per 
cent., do not give six, to save the country 
and relieve poor millionaires from dis- 
tress. Make the best bargain you can, 
and agree to pay at acertain time, and 


then take the money and put it into 
circulation through the country. And, 
sit, if it would facilitate the business of 
the country to have certificates of deposit 


that the Secretary of the Treasury will 
be heré next winter, asking a loan of 
$40,000,000 at the close of that year. 
And soon the Government will get used 
to it, and the people will get used to it, 
and by and by it will slide into a monster 
bank, compared with which, the United 
States Bank was a mere pigmy. The lit- 
tle finger of this movement will be thicker 
than the loins of the United States Bank, 


that institution. 





ip the public depositories, dollar fur dollar, 


although I rejoice at the destruction of 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask, what are the 
estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury 
worth? Not three months ago he was in 
the market, with asurplus in the Treasury, 


‘ purchasing United States stocks at a pre- 
mium of fifteen or twenty per cent. And 
what was his opinion then? That the affairs 


do not at present perceive the necessity | of the Treasury would go on prosperously 


and securely, as his own-actions shew in 


friends say that they do not know that | the readiness with which he was prepared 


to purchase the stocks of the Government 
at this high rate of premium. What, I 
say, then, are the estimates of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury worth, looking at his 
conjectures for the future by those in the 
past? [tell you that there will be nothing 
in the Treasury with which to redeem these 
$20,000,000 of Treasury notes, and to en- 
able the Treasury to meet its current obli- 
gations, which you now propose to author- 
izeittoincur. I propose to further amend 
by adding, at the end of the first section, 
the following: 
‘‘And that there shall be a tax levied, in 
the mode prescribed in the Constitution, 
for the redemption of the loan herein pro- 
vided for.” 
The Cuatrman. The amendment is 
not in order at this time. 
Mr. Lovesoy. Then I merely read it 
as a part of my speech. 
Mr. Bisnor. I merely wish to ask a 
single question. The gentleman states, 
as the ground for offering his amendment 
to strike out $20,000,000 and insert 
$6,000,000, that there really is no neces- 
sity for a loan—that the Government will 
have ample funds on hand to meet all its 
expenses. But now, in his second prop- 
osition, he says there will be no money in 
the Treasury with which to pay this loan, 
and he proposes to resort to direct tax- 
ation to meet the deficit. I should like 
to know how he will go to work to recon- 
cile these conflicting statements. 
Mr. Lovesoy. I reckon about as 
easily as the gentleman from Connecticut 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Letcher] will reconcile their views in ref- 
erence to these notes. One says they 
will be currency ; the other, that they will 
be a funded debt, and not pass into the 
currency. I stated that there was no ne- 
cessity of a loan, if a proper system of re- 
trenchment were pursued by the Govern- 
ment. But, sir, do you suppose I ever 
dreamed that the Democrats of the pres- 
ent Administration would practice re- 
trenchment? No, sir. I said there was 
no need of a loan, if proper retrenchment 
were carried out; but not that I thought 
there was any probability it would be 
done. But, mark you, it is my honest 
conviction, that so far from being able to 
pay this loan when it becomes due, we 
shall be asked for another loan before the 
close of the present year. And I might 
as well say, just here, that though I would 
be ready to relieve the Government, and to 
restore to its former prosperity the whole 
country, and myself in particular, still I do 
not believe that any system of partial re- 
lief—any measure of empiricism—will do 
it. We shall, we must go to the bottom, 
and we may as well sink at once, as to try 
and save ourselves before we touch the 
rock. 
Perhaps I ought, in justice to myself 
and those I represent, to say that I do not 
care to press the amendment as to the 
mode of paying this issue of notes. But 
I do like to present to the Democracy 
of the country an opportunity of adopting 
those measures which they have always 
professed to approve. When Ithuriel, 
according to Milton, was sent in pursuit 
of Satan, who had bridged and crossed 
the chasm that yawned between his em- 
pire and the earth, he followed his track 
till he reached the walls of Paradise. En- 
tering that consecrated spot, Ithuriel could 
find nothing in the approximate shape of 
the Evil Spirit whom he sought; till at 
length, finding Eve slumbering, he dis- 
covered a toad at her side, infiltrating his 
devilish suggestions into her ear, to pollute 
her yet sinless spirit. By his supernal in- 
telligence, the good angel knew that this 
was the disguised fugitive whom he sought; 
and, touching him with his spear, caused 
him to start up in his true shape and pro- 
portions. So, sir, I would like to apply 
these tests, to make the Democracy stand 
out and appear to be what it really is, a 
hypocritical show. 
Sir, what is paper currency—irredeem- 
able paper currency? It is a falsehood. 
When a bank bill goes abroad in the 
country, and says, ‘“‘I am twenty dollars, 
or I am fifty dollars; I represent so much 
specie,” it is a falsehood upon its face. 
It does not represent what it purports to 
represent. It often represents nothing. 
And when we put forth paper currency or 
Treasury notes to the world, purporting to 
represent so much speciesin the Treasury, 
or other places of deposit, when the specie 
is not there, it is deceptive. It is like the 
Credit Mobilier of France. It represents 
not specie, but the credit of the country. 
And if the present Administration follows 
in the footsteps of the last Administration 
for the next four years, I do not think the 
credit of the country will be worth much. 
Sir, all these attempts to relieve these 
commercial disasters, or to prevent them, 
by new issues of irredeemable paper, are 
like the policy of the man in Scripture, 
who built his house upon the sand; and 
when the rains descended and the floods 
came, and the winds blew and beat upon 
that house, it fell. I tell you, that all the 
cobweb attempts to keep off the storm 
will be unavailing. Your bark may sit 
calm and beautiful upon the lake while its 
waters remain unruffled, but when the 
storm comes it will be capsized and will 
sink. And so, when you undertake to 
build up national prosperity by means of 
a paper currency, which does not repre- 
sent dollar for dollar, and is not convert- 
ible into specie, it will not stand. But, 
sir, when you build it upon hard money, 
upon a metallic currency, you have built 
your house upon a rock, and it will stand 
the test of all the storms that may beat 
upon it. Sir, I repeat that this system of 
putting in circulation mere promises to 
pay, instead of the money itself, is always 
unsafe and unsatisfactory. This kind of 
a currency is always found wanting when 
we need the cash. 
But I go further. I cannot vote for 
this bill, because I do not know what is to 
be done with the money. I do not know 
where it is to go, or for what it is to be 
paid out. I do not know what you are 
going to do with it, Mr. Secretary Cobb. 
Are you going to pay your four regiments 
which you propose to raise as a matter of 
retrenchment? Are you going to pay for 
your ten war steamers which you propose 
to have built as a measure of economy? 
Mr. J. Guancy Jones. I will respond 
to the gentleman with a great deal of 
pleasure. We do not propese to pay any 
of this money except in pursuance of ex- 
isting law, and in pursuance of appropri- 
ations made by Congress. If the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury wishes to appropriate 
any money in the way the gentleman 
mentions, he will first have to get Con- 
gress to legislate upon the subject. The 
Executive Departments of the Government 
are only called upon to pay your debts, 
and not theirs. They can only pay debts 
created by Congress. They have no leg- 
islative power in this Government. Con- 
gress contracts the debts, and the Execu- 
tive,.in accordance with his oath of office, 
must execute the laws with fidelity. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, therefore, only 
asks you to give him money to pay your 
debts, and not to pay one dollar that you 








have-not ordered him to pay. I say to 
the gentlemin, therefore, that the Presi- 
dent asks you to give him money to pay 
your debts with, not one dollar of which 
will be paid except in accordance with 
the existing laws of this Government. 
Mr. Lovgsoy. I do not not wish to 
be understood as intimating that any ex- 
nditure will be made contrary to law. 


of the Secretary of the Treasury as an in- 
dividual, but in his official capacity. He 
asks this House to vote him the money, 
and he, and his friends in this House, 
vote to spend it as they please, and then 
they come back and taunt us with having 
voted for all these objects. Sir, I want to 
know what the money is voted for. 

Mr. J. Guancy Jones. I thought I had 
sufficiently explained it. The requisition 
is for the authority to use $20,000,000, if 
necessary, to pay the debts of this Gov- 
ernment, in accordance with existing law. 
Not a dollar will be paid out by the Sec- 
retary, except in accordance with the ap- 
propriation bills of the last Congress, 

Mr. Lovesoy. I do not suppose he will. 
I was asking, Mr. Chairman, why this mon- 
ey was needed, and whether it is to be em- 
ployed in sustaining those four regiments 
which are proposed in the President’s mes- 
sage. Is there not a recommendation that 
ten war steamers be built ; and that, too, at 
the same time that they are asking au- 
thority to issue $20,000,000 of Treasury 
notes? Now, I want to know if these 
$20,000,000 are going to sustain those 
four regiments? I should like to know 
whether it is necessary to have these four 
regiments raised, in order to have cap- 
tains, ensigns, corporals, and sergeants 
enough to give them strength enough to 
carry through the Lecempton Constitu- 
tion, without submission to the people ; 
and whether we are to pay them with this 
money? That is what I desire to know. 
I have no doubt they want money ; but I 
should like to know how much of it is 
going to be used, as has been the case 
heretofore, in sustaining usurpation in 
Kansas? How much is to be used to 
force, at the point of the bayonet, upon 
the people of Kansas, a Government for 
which every person in the United States 
knows they never voted, and never will; 
and that, too, right in the face of the 
declaration that ‘‘ Government derives all 
its just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” Let my right arm wither first, 
and my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth, before I will vote a cent to up- 
hold the infamous despotism which the 
past and present Administrations have at- 
tempted and are now attempting to im- 
pose upon an unwilling people. I have 
the right to inquire, and I want to know, 
whether that policy is still to be pursued, 
and whether the United States troops are 
to be employed to force upon a people 
institutions they do not want. I know 
tyrants always want money. Philip II 
wanted money. It was the urgency of 
his reign to want money. He wanted to 
send the troops of Spain, under the Duke 
of Alva, to the Netherlands, to enforce 
the Inquisition upon the people of the 
Lower Countries. President Buchanan 
wants money, I believe, to force the Le- 
compton Constitution upon the people of 
Kansas. 

Mr. Letcuer. Is the gentleman aware 
of the fact that the vote is being taken in 
Kansas upon the Lecompton Constitution 
to-day, so that the President cannot want 
money for that purpose ? 

Mr. Lovesory. I know that the party 
in power can play such “ fantastic tricks” 
as make heaven blush, and that other place 
smile with joy. [Laughter.] I say tyrants 
want money always, and that they are 
always borrowing; and I say I know no 
parallel to the course of this Administra- 
tion. I know nothing so much like it as 
the reign of Philip II. 

I object, finally, to this bill, because it 
is unconstitutional. Now, it is said to be 
out of taste, and unparliamentary, to say 
anything about conscience here. I do 
not know but it is unparliamentary to say 
anything about the Constitution; but I 
hope ‘not, because we have sworn to 
support the Constitution. I want the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, or any other friend of this bill, to 
point me to that clause of the Constitu- 
tion which authorizes the issue of Treas- 
ury notes. There is the power to borrow 
money upon the credit of the United 
States, it is true; but what is the use of 
whipping the devil around the stump? 
Why not come out frankly, like men, and 
say they want to borrow money for the 
purposes of the Government, and not ask 
for authority to issue Treasury notes? 
The truth is, there is no constitutional 
power to issue Treasury notes. I know 
that it will be brought up as a plea, the 
precedents, that we did it in 1837, in 
1842, and in 1847; and now, cannot we 
do itin 1857? In the language of Young, 
with a slight variation, 


“ Once more the fatal precedent will plead.” 


We have done it three times, and why 
not do it afourth? Every repetition of 
an unconstitutional act endangers the 
country, by making a subsequent violation 
more easy, and soon you will find the 
good national ship unmoored, and float- 
Ing away in a very ocean of precedents, 
with the Constitution almost submerged, 
and hardly able to keep above the angry 
billows. And here, from my place, and 
upon my responsibility as a member of 
this House, I want especially to warn 
those who live in the country—for 


God made the country, and man made the town, 


and I like God’s workmanship the best— 
I want to warn the mechanics and labor- 
ers, and the industrial classes of the coun- 
try, that this Administration, which I said 
was but an elongation of the preceding 
one, is endeavoring to convert this Gov- 
ernment, in the name of Democracy, intoa 
despotism, and the Treasury Department, 
under the guise of Treasury notes, into 
one grand banking system. 

And, sir, before this ceases, there will 
be a hundred millions of national indebt- 
edness, and it will all be owned in the 
free States, who will be under bonds to 
that amount to keep the peace. And 
when the Slavery Propaganda wish to 
pusir their conquests over Freedom, and 
nationalize their peculiar institutions, and 
if any opposition is made by the friends 
of Freedom, the menacing cry will be 
heard, ‘‘ Well, dissolve the Union; we’ll 
dissolve the Union.” And a hundred 
millions of timid capital will cry out, with 
the earnestness of avarice and the heart- 
lessness of greed, ‘Yield, yield; I am 
afraid they widl dissolve this Union.” 

The President has passed under the 
power of the old Whigs of the country, 
and now he is attempting to slide into 
their principles; he dare not-do it all at 
once; he dare not start up the ghost of 
the old prophet at once into full life; but 
he is creeping on, and by and by the 
Demecracy will get used to it, and will 
swear that it was always Democracy, and 
that they were always for banks. Sir, I 
plant myself on the Constitution, and call 
the country back to it. You, gentlemen, 
opposite, are strict constructionists—are 
you not? Will you point to the place 
where the Constitution says that Congress 
shall have power to issue $20,000,000— 





more or less—of Treasury notes? You 


vil ‘the Constitution 
am not driving at that. I do not speak ' 





cannot find it. Itis not there. It is an 
implied and dangerous power. It would 
bring you back to the old depreciated 
continental currency. Governmental cur- 
rency, that is not convertible, always de- 
preciates. I therefore call upon the peo- 
ple and upon the House to come back to 
the Constitution, to know no money that 
does not know, and it 
knows none but gold and silver; God in- 
tended that for money, and so long as 
you attempt to thwart His arrangement, 
you will experience the inevitable retribu- 
tion that sooner or later must follow. 





To the Editor of the National Era: 
I enclose you a tribute to a deceased friend, 


by the author of the Widow Bedott Papers, then . 


Mies Berry, written in 1835, and for the imme- 
diate friends of the departed. Its publication 
now may give pleasure to the numerous sur- 
Viving friends and acquaintances of the author, 
and will remind them, not only of the ease of 
her rhythm, but of the ardor of her friendship. 


B. 





TO THE MEMORY OF H 


She was too fair to dwell below ; too lovel 

Where all that’ 
away; 

She tarried not for Time’s cold hand to dim her lustrous 
eye, 

Butin all her youthful loveliness, she went to bloom on 
high. 





" y long to stay, 
8 bright and beautiful is born to fade 


She was too good to dwell below; she seemed, while 
wat dering here, 


A spirit from some other land — some better, holier 
sphere, 

She was not formed to linger long in such a world as 
ours, 


A flower too pure, too heavenly pure, to bloom in earthly 
bowers. 


Oft have we marked, at eventide, a cloud of golden dye, 

Tinged with the sinking san’s last rays, go floating o’er 
the sky ; 

But while we watched its radiant course, that mellow 
cloud of even, 


It faded from the gazer’s eye, and sunk away in heaven. 


Even se, the loved, the beautiful, she faded from our 
view, 


While close and closer, day by day, to her our fond 
hearts grew ; 


A little while to cheer our path her gentle light was | 


given, 


But earth was not a home for her—she’s gone to shine ' 


in heaven, 


She was the joy of many hearts, the well-beloved of all, 


But there was onz whose fondest hopes were blighted in | 


her fall. 
’Twas his to watch her beauty fade, her cheek still paler 
grow ; ‘ 


To him she gave the latest sigh she breathed for aught 
below. 


No longer with her gentle cares his lonely hours she’ll 
cheer, 


The much-loved music of her voice he never more will 
hear; 

But O, there is one ray of joy to gild his course below, 

The thought that she is near him sti.1, his guardian spirit 
now. 


Tis very, very sweet to know that those who've gone 
above, 

To us, left weeping here below, still turn with yearning 
love. 

But O, how blest the thought that cne £0 loved, so pure 


as she, 
May hover o’er a dear one’s path, his guardian angel be. 


*” * * * * * - 


I may not weep beside her grave, though well I loved the 
dead— 

Away far o’er the water lies the sweet one’s silent bed; 

But when Spring’s earliest zephyrs sigh, and Spring's 
first flowrets bloom, 

O plant one violet for me upon her grassy tomb. 


Farewell thou loveliest, dearest, too pure, too fair to 
stay, 

Where all that’s good and beautiful is born to fade away. 

Joy, joy to thee, thou blest one, thy sorrowing days are 
o'er; 

Earth has one sinless dweller less, and heaven one an- 
gel more. 





From Livingstone’s Travels in Central Africa. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN CENTRAL AF- 
RICA. 


Sambanza next morning performed the cere- 
mony called Kasendi, for cementing our friend- 
ship. It is accomplished thus: The hands of 
the parties are joined ; (in this case, Pitsane 
and Sambanza were the persons ergaged ;) 
small incisions are made on the clasped hands, 
on the pits of the stomaeh of each, and on the 
right cheeks and foreheads. A small quantity 
of blood is taken off from these points in both 
parties by means of a stalk of grass. The blood 
from one person is put into a pot of beer, and 
that of the second into another; each then 
drinks the other’s blood, and they are supposed 
to become perpetual friends or relations. Du- 
ring the drinking of the beer, some of the party 
continue beating the ground with short clubs, 
and utter sentences, by way of ratifying the 
treaty. The men belonging to each then finish 
the beer. The principals in the performance of 
Kasendi are henceforth considered blood rela- 
tions, and are bound to disclose to each other 
any impending evil. They now presented each 
other with the most valuable presents they had 
to bestow. Sambanza walked off with Pit- 
sane’s suit of green baize faced with red, which 
had been made in Loanda, and Pitsane, besides 
abundant supplies of food, obtained two shells. 

All the Batoka tribes follow the curious cus- 
tom of knocking out the upper front teeth at 
the age of puberty. This is done by both sex- 
es ; and though the under teeth, being relieved 
from the attrition of the upper, grow long and 
somewhat bent out, and thereby cause the un- 
der lip to protrude in a most unsightly way, no 
young woman thinks herself accomplished un- 
til she has got rid of the upper incisors. This 
custom gives all the Batoka an uncouth, old- 
man-like appearance. Their laugh is hideous ; 
yet they are so attached to it that even Sebitu- 
ape was unable to eradicate the practice. He 
issued orders that none of the children living 
under him should be subjeccted to the custom 
by their parents, and disobedience to his man- 
dates was usually punished with severity; but 
notwithstanding this, the children would appear 
in the streets without their incisors, and no one 
would confess to the deed. 


When questioned respecting the origin of this 
practice, the Batoka reply that their object is 
to be like oxen, and those who retain their 
teeth they consider to resemble zebras. Wheth- 
er this is the true reason or not, it is difficult 
to say; but it is noticeable that the veneration 
for oxen which prevails in many tribes, should 
here be associated with hatred to the zebra, as 
among the Bakwains; that this operation is 
performed at the same age that circumcision is 
in other tribes ; and that here that ceremony is 
unknown. The custom is so universal, that 
a person who has his teeth is considered ugly, 
and cccasionally, when the Batoka borrowed 
my looking-glass, the disparaging remark would 
be made respecting boys or girls who still re- 
tained their teeth, “ Look at the great teeth!” 
Some of the Makololo give a more facetious ex- 
planation of the custom: they say that the wife 
of a chief having in a quarrel bitten her hus- 
band’s hand, he, in revenge, ordered her front 
teeth to be knocked ont, and all the men in the 
tribe followed his example; but this does not 
explain why they afterwards knocked out their 
own. 


The women here are in the habit of piercing 
the upper lip, and gradually enlarging the ori- 
fice until they can insert a shell. The lip then 
appears drawn out beyond the perpendicular of 
the nose, and gives them a most ungainly as- 
pect. Sekwebu remarked, “ These women want 
to make their mouths like those of ducks ;” 
and, indeed, it does appear as if they had the 
idea that female beauty of lip had been attain- 
ed by the Ornithorhynchus paradozxus alone. 
This custom prevails throughout the country 
of the Maravi, and no one could see it without 
confessing that fashion had never led women 
to a freak more mad. 

As we came away from Monina’s village, a 
witch doctor, who had been sent for, arrived, 
and all Monina’s wives went forth into the 
fields that morning fasting. There they would 
be compelled to drink an infusion of a plant 
uamed “goho,” which is used as an ordeal. 
This ceremony is called “ muavi,” and is per- 
formed in this way: When a man suspects that 
one of his wives has bewitched him, he sends 
for the witch doctor, and all the wives £ forth 
into the field, and remain fasting till that 
son has made an infusion of the plant. They 
all drink it, each one holding up her hand to 
heaven in attestation of herinnocency. Those 
who vomit it are considered innocent, while 
those whom it purges sre pronounced guilty, 


| ceipt of price. 


and put to death by burning. The innocent ; 


retura to their homes, and slaughter a cock as 
a thank offering to their gasrdian spirits, 
practice of ordeal is common among all the ; 
begro nations north of the Zambesi. This 
summary procedure excited my surprise, fcr 
my intercourse with the natives here had led 
me to bélieve that the women were held in so 
much estimation that the men would not dare 
to get rid of them thus. But the explanation 
I received was this: the slightest imputation 
makes them eagerly desire the test; they are 
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conscious of being innocent, and have the fnil-| ECLECTIC MA GAZ INE FOR 1858, 


est faith in the muavi detecting the guilty 
alone ¢ hence they go willing)y, and even eager- 
ly, to drink it. When in Angola, a half-caste 
was pointed out to me, who is one of the most 
successful merchants in that country; and the 
mother of this gentleman, who was perfectly 
free, went, of her own accord, all the way from 
Ambaca to Cassange, to be killed by the or- 
deal, her rich son making no objection. The 
same custom prevails among the Barotie, 
Bashubia, and Batoka, but with slight varia- 
tions. The Barotse, for instance, pour the 
medicine down the throat of a cock or of a dog, 
and judge of the innocence or guilt of the per- 
, 80n accused by the vomiting or purging of the 
animal. I happened to mention to my own 
men the water-test for witches formerly in use 
‘in Scotland; the supposed witch, being bound 
: hand and foot, was thrown into a pond—if she 

floated, she was considered guilty, taken out, 

and burned; but if she sank and was drowned, 
‘ ghe was pronounced innocent. The wisdom of 
| Iny ancestors excited as much wonder in their 
‘ minds as their custom did in mine. 








Tue “Swett” Rartroap.—It is well known 
_ that the Portsmouth railroad has to turn every- 
thing to account ‘o pay running expenses ; and 
, many are the jokes they perpetrate upon the 
conductors, in reference to their shifts to get a 
| living. It is eaid that one of them last year 
was accustomed to bring fish from Portsmouth, 
; and peddle chem out at the stopping-places on 
‘the way to Concord. One day, he brought 
' along smelts, dealing out to customers at every 
, Station, till he got to Suncock, where he blew 
' his horn, aud an old woman came out and want- 
ed six. 
| Just a pattern—all I’ve got left; you’re in 
‘ the nick of time,” eaid he; and he began to 
‘count them, and found only five. “ How's 
; this? I should have six.” And he began to 
count his fingers, and reckon over how he had 
| disposed of the four dozen he started with. 
After a while—*I have it; hold on a little 
while, and I'll be back,” said he; and he ron 
the train back seven miles to a place where he 
| let a woman have one more than she paid for, 
| got it, came to Suncock, and let the old woman 
ave the six she wanted, and then the “ smelt” 
train went on to Concord.— Manchester Mirror. 





A philoscpher stepped on board a ferry boat 
to crossa stream. On the passage he inquired 
of the ferryman if he understood arithmetic. 
The man looked astonished. 

“ Arithmetic ? no, sir.” . 

“T am very sorry, for one-quarter of your 
life is gone.” 

A few minutes after, he asked— 

“Do you understand mathematics ? ” 

The ferryman smiled, and replied— 

“ No ! ” 

“ Well, then,” said the philopher, “ another 
: quarter of your life is gone.” 

Just then the boat run on a snag, and was 
sinking, when the ferry man jumped up, pulled 
off his coat, and asked the philosopher, with 
much earnestness of manner— 

“Sir, can you swim? ” 

“ No.” 

“Well, then,” said the ferryman, “ your 
whole life is lost, for the boat is going to the 
bottom !” 


Fifteen of the prominent Democratic journals 
of the State of Pennsylvania are decidedly op- 
posed to the Administration on Kansas matters. 








™9 THE REPUBLICANS THROUGHODT 
THE UNITED STATES. 
The Battle for Freedom not yet Won. 
A WORK OF PERMANENT VALUE. 
REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS—1856 
In one vol. 8vo. 500 pages. Cloth. Price $1, postage free. 


AVING received, since the close of the Campaign 
numerous requests for complete sets of the Speecticr 
and Documents issued by the Republican Association. 
the subscriber is induced to reprint the most important e: 
them in a neat octavo volume of 550 pages. It will be re- 
membered that many of these Speeches and Document? 
were prepared with great care, and contain much valua- 
ble statistical and other matter that cannot readily be ob 
tained elsewhere, and, although compiled speciaily for 
the Campaign, possess a permanent value, and will be 
useful for future reference, especially during the nex: 
three years. : 

These Documents and Speeches may be considered s 
part of the literature of the day. 

The volume contains twenty-six of the most imporian: 
Speeches delivered in Congress by Republican members 
together with the Speeches of Senator Seward at Albany 
and Buffalo, his Plymouth Oration, and three deliverec 
during the Campaign, at Detroit, Oswego, and Auburn. 
Also, Weston’s standard Documents, entitled — Poo 
Whites of the South; Southern Slavery Reduces North 
ern Wages; Who are and who may be Slaves in the 
United States? Will the South Dissolve the Union? The 
Federal Union, it must be Preserved; and Who are Sec- 
tional? 

Report of the Kansas Investigating Committee ' 
Kansas in 1856. A complete History of the Outrages i 
Kansas, not embraced in the Kansas Commitice Report 
By an Officer of the Commission. 

easons for Joining the Republican Party. By Judge 
Foot. 

Organization of the Free State Government in Kansas, 
and Inaugural Address of Gov. Robinson. 

The Fugttive Slave Bill of 1850. 


LEWIS CLEPHANE 
Secretary Republican Association, National 
627 Era Office, Washington, D. C. 


THE IMPENDING CRISIS OF THE SOUTH, 
HOW TO MEET IT. 
By HINTON ROWAN HELPER, of North Carolina. 
One volume, 12mo, 420 pages. Price $1. 


“ We wish that a copy of this book were in the cabin of 
every resident of Oregon—that it was scattered broadcast 
over all our Territories, wherever there are men and wo- 
men who can read. Its facts, let alone its arguments, are 
sufficient to win its readers over to the side of Freedom— 
for it appeals not so much to conscience as to self-in- 
terest. This is the first appeal to be made to the masses, 
and that to the conscience wiil follow.”—National Era. 


F le b 
—a_e, L. CLEPHANE, 
574 National Era Office. 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


RETIRED CLERGYMAN, restored to health in a 
A few days, after many years of great nervous suffer- 
ing, is anxious to make known the means of cure. Will 
send (free) the prescription used. Direct the Rev. JOHN 
M. DAGNALL, No. 186 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











UMKNREY J. ADAMS. A. C. SWIFT. ¥. @. ADAMS 
ADAMS, SWIFT, & CO., 
Bankers and Real Estate Agents, 


Leavenworth City, Kansas. 


Exchange and Land Warrants bought and sold; mone} 
received on deposit; Real Estate bought and sold ox 
commission; Lands located by warrants or money in al! 
parts of the Territory. 

Referto Dr. B. T. Reilly, Genera! Land Office, Was> 
ington. D © 52 





LAND AGENCY. 
NY person wishing to buy, sell, or exchange a 
FARM, will save tme and moaey by addressing 
72 U.S. FARM AGENCY, Cincinnat 0. 





AMUSING DIALOGUES. 


ARLOR DRAMAS—Dialogues for Home Amuse- 
ment, Reading and Exhibition in Schoo!s and Liter- 
ary Associations. By the Auther of “ The Hundred Dia- 
logues.” Price $1. : 
“Here are Dialogues for Family and School Speakivg 
or Reading, full of wit, humor, and philosophy, highly 
amusing, and most profitably instruciive.”—Christian 
Freeman. a: 

Sold by Booksellers generally. Sent by mail, on re- 


MORRIS COTTON, Publisher, Boston. 
574 J. M. FAIRCHILD & CO, New York. 


HOLYDAY GIFTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


At the Great American Gift Bookstore, 293 
Broadway, New York. 


NY person ordering a book, and sending the money 
A and postage, will receive, by return mail, the book 
and a Gift, consisting either of a Gold or Silver Watch, 
or some artiele of Jewelry, worth from 25 cents to $20v. 
Catalogues of kooks and gifts sent to any address. 

A. RANNEY, Agent, 
574 293 Broadway. 





QCLECTIC MAGAZINE FOR 1552 
number is published this week 


jis embellished with fourteen beau ifully engraved por- 


| traits by Sartain. Itsurpass s all its antecedents. fis 
! contents are rich and varied from the foreign Quarterli a 
and Magazines: fourteen portraits, fitieen biovra wee 
sketches, aod forty articles in ll, full of i Mite, a in 
struction. We quot a fe : “od 


mendation we have received from gentler yell k 
in the literary world: i ———e 
From Rev. Dr. Bacon. 
“The selections for the Eclectic i 
wciecuc are made with much 
judgment and good taste, from the whole range of British 
periodieal literature No publication of the kind, within 
my knowledge, affords 80 rich u supply of miscellaneous 
reading for an intelligent family 
“New Haven, July 1, 1857. LEONARD BACON.” 
From Rev. Dr. Humphrey. 

“T have long been a reader and admirer of the Eclectic 
Magazine, and Tam not acqua nted with any periodical 
80 rich in the ability and variety of its monthly articles. 
It seems to me to surpass al! its cotemporaries for inter- 
esting and instructive family reading, as it ought to do, 
seoeeoiat ibe wide range of which the editor avails 
himeeifin his selections. i wish it 2 wide eireulation. 


“ Pittsfield, Oct. 3, 1857. H. HUMPHREY.” 


From Professor Shepard, of Bangor. 

“Tregard the Eclectic Maz 
work—of standard character and permanent worth— 
giving the ablest and best in a brief space, and at a mod- 
erate price, rejecting the shallow and unprofitable. 

“ Bangor, Aug. 11, 1857. G. SHEPARD” 

From Dr. Hawks. 

“An acquaintance with the principal contents of the 
leading Foreign Mugazines is confessedly indispensable 
to every one who would keep pace with the progress of 
thought and of knowledge in our day. They are, how- 
ever, so many and so costly, that few can obtain or even 
read the whole of them ‘I'he * Eclectic ” performs well 
the taek ef winnowing the wheat from these publications, 
thus making what is most valuabie in their pa 
cessibie to the American people 


“ FRANCIS L. HAWKS. 
“Calvary Church, N. Y., Nov. 7, 1857.” 


azine as a very valuable 


ges, ac- 


From the Independent, 

“The Eclectic is a standard prriodica!. It has a rich 
table of contents. What is left of the Foreizn Reviews 
and Magazines, after its regular monthly skimining, is 
only milk, and not cream.” : 


From the New York Tritune. 
“The contents of this stand 


exhibit the uniform excellence 
sucha high re 


ard periodical! continus to 
: which has given the work 
putation with all readers of refined literary 


tastes. Ithas no element of the catch penny in its com- 
Position, but always fulfils iis promises by a jud.cious 


selection of the most valuable pay 
literature of the season, enabling it 
a slight expense, the ‘cream’ 
works.” 


ers in the periodical 

8 readers to enjoy, at 

of a variety of popular 
TERMS. 

The Eclectic is issued 0; the 


number has 144 large octavo 
stitched in green covers. 


first of every month. Each 
pages, on fine paper, neatly 
[ Tweive numbers, three vol- 
umes, with utles and indexes. Twenty-five embellish- 
ments, and nearly 1,€00 pages this year, 1853. Price $6. 

The Eclectic will be prompuly sent by muil to any ad 
dress as ordered. ‘The postage is only three cents a num- 
ber, pre-paid, at the office of delivery. 

A specimen number, with portraits, will be sent, post- 
paid, for fifty cents, remittcd in postage stamps. ; 

Address 
W. H. BIDWELL, 
574 No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y. 


BLACKWOO0D’S MAGAZINE, 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS, 


AND 


THE FARMER’S GUIDE. 


EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to 

i4 publish the following leading British Periodicals, 
viz: 

1. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 
2. The Edinburgh Review, (Wis.) 
3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 
4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 
5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory ) 











These Periodicals abiy represeut the three great politi- 
cal parties of Great Britain—Whig. ery, and Radical— 
but politics forms only one feature of their character. As 
Organs of the most profound writers on Scienee, Litera- 
ture, Morality, and Religios, they stand, as they ever 
have stood, unrivalied in the world of letters, being con- 
sidered indispensabie to the scholar and the professional 
man, while to the intelligent reader of every class they 


furnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the eur- 
rent literature of the day, throughout the world, than can 
be possibly obtained from any other source. 
EARLY COPIES. 
The receipt of ADVANCE SHEETS from the British 
publishers gives additiona! value to these Rep. ints, inas- 


much as they can now be placed in the hands of sub- 
seribers about as soon as the original editions. 
TERMS. 


For any one of the four Reviews, per aunum - - 
For any two of the four Reviews, bs aw 
For any three of the four Reviews 

For all four of the Reviews, 

For Blackwocd’s Magazine, « 





oes 


zs! 


= =~ 2 
For Blackwood and tiree Reviews “ -- 9 
For Blackwoed and the four Reviews, - - 10 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. Money 
current in the State where issued will be received at par. 
CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
price will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be 
sent to one addrers for $9: four copies of the four Re- 
views and Blackwood for $30; and so on. 

POSTAGE. 


In all the principal cities and towns, these works will 
be delivered, FREE OF POSTAGE. When sent by 
mail, the Postage to any part of the United States will be 
but twenty-four cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and but 
Sourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodicals 
above named is $31 per annum. 


THE FARMER’S GUIDE 


TO SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE, 


By Henry Stepnens, F. R.S., of Edinburgh, and the late 
J. P. Norton, Professor of Sciemifie Agriculture in 
Yale College, New Haven. 2vols. Royal Octavo. 
1,600 pages, and numerous Wood and Steel Engravings. 
This is, confessedly, the most complete work on Agri- 

culture ever published, and in order to give it a wider 

circulation, the publishers have resolved to reduce the 
price to 
FIVE DOLLARS FOR THE TWO VOLUMES! 
When sent by mail (post paid) to California and Oregon, 
the price will be $7. To every other part of the Union, 
and to Canada, (post paid,) $6. j[> This work is Nor the 
old ** Book of the Farm.” 

Remittances for any of the above publications should 

always be addressed, post paid, to the publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


574 No. 54 Gold street, New York. 





NEW VOLUME FOR 1858. 
GRACE GREENWO000’S LITTLE PILGRIM! 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PERIODICAL 
FOR CHILDREN EXTANT. 


The LITTLE PILGRIM will commemorate his fifth 
birthday by a finely-illustrated HOLIDAY NUMBER 
for January, 1258, in which wiil be commenced the reprint 
of a beautiful and amusing allegory, 

HOW MASTER FOX WENT A WOOING, 
By the famous English author, SIR EDWARD BUL- 
WER LYTTON. 

We are also negotiating for a new story from MARY 
HOWITT. In a.dition to these, we shail give our usua) 
variety of short stories, poems, & , by numerous and ad- 
miranie writers, among whom are ELIZA Si#ROAT 
RANDOI-PH and GAiL HAMILiON Of course, we 
shall continue to give our usual column of Puzzles, Cha- 
rades, Enigmas, and Rebuses. 

Terms.—Fifly cents a year for single copies; five copies 
for $2; fourteen copies, and oue to getter up of club $5; 
twenty-four cepies. and one to getter up of club, for $8; 
and fifty copies for $15. > Always payable in advance. 

For list of ?remiums, auv other particulars, write for a 
Specimen copy, which will be sent free of charge. 

Address, post paid, 

LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 
132 South Third st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





AZA ARNOLD, 


ATENT AGENT, Seveth street, oppozite the Patent 

Office, furnishes Drawings, Speciiications, Caveats, 
Conveyances, procures Patents, and atiends to all busi 
ness usually required to be tiansacted with the Paten, 
Office. 573 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH, 
A STATISTICAL VIEW 


OF THE CONDITION OP 
THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES. 
By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn. 
Compiled from Official Docuinents. 


12mo. Bound in cloth. Price 50 cents. Posi: 
age 10 cents. 


F any one r= to know wihiat S avery has done fo 
the South, and Freedom for the North, let them reac 
this masterly work. Let him study these fieures. Place 
a copy of these statistics in the hands of every voter, and 
our word for it, Republicanism will sweep the entire 
North in 1960, as clean as it has swept New Eneland i 
1856. Men of the South, we beg you to look calmly anc 
dispassionately at this array of figures, and see what the} 





PrThe able editor of the Evening Transcript, Boston, tha 
speaks of his work: ; 

“Thia little book contains a vast amount of informatio: 
respecting the comparative condition of the slaveholding 
om non-slaveholding States, as to territory, population 
industry, wealth, education, intelligence, religion, mora 





HENRY M. WHITNEY, 
OOKSELLER and Stationer, Post Office Building. 
Honolulu, Oahu, H. I 
N. B. Books, 


Magazines, Newspapers, and all kinds of 
Stationery, constantly on hand and for fale. Orders for 
hinding received. and executed with despatch. 
C. J. PRICE & CO., 

IMPORTERS OF 


ENGLISH BOOKS, CHOICE ENGRAVINGS, 
PAINTINGS, &c., 
No. 33 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


C.J. Price & Co. invite the attention ef the public and 
Library Associations to their facilities for the importauop 
of books to order. Confining their attention exclusively 
to Foreign Books, they are enabled to offer purchasers 
Lind Having experienced agents a 
London, Paris, and Leipsic, al] orders will be — 4 
attended to, and on the most favorable terms. e: 








adva t, and general poegeess. The work mus 
have cost a great deal of laborious research, and it cer 
tainly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on ever} 
age. It contains just the kind of information that shoulc 
more generally known in a!l sections of the country 
e hope there will be a public demand for thousands ¢ 


L. CLEPHANF., 
— Seerctary Republican Association 
597 Washington, D. C. 





A VALUABLE GIFT 
For any season, and of pormanent value, is 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


“It has saved us time enough in one year’s use to pay 
for itself; and that must be deemed good properiy wluc 
will clear itself once a year.”-- Mass. Life Boat 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all booksellers in Washington and elsewhere. 


PRINTING. 





So3.—The January | 
- This number alone | 


w of te many notes of com- H 


ous diseases they cure, 
the human race, are cas 
must burrow in the brute, 


offers his services 
on accommodating terms. 


VOL. XI. 


WE PUBLISH TO-DAY 


| 
| PARTON'S LIFE OF AARON BURR 





LIFE AND TIMES OF AARON BURR 
By I. PARTON. , 


| One volume, 700 pages, crown 
. " octavo, 
ravings on Steel and Wood. PRICE et, by En. 

Parton’s Life of Aaren Burr is 
Original and peculiar work, of ab 
possessing peculiar claims to the al 
| The author claims that in this vo 

ron Burr’s Strange, eventful life is 
and is derived in preat 
| cences of his survivin 
} ances, 

The peculiar, romantic, and event ife 
has afforded material for one of pete bee i 
fascinating biographies ever written, while inetant an 
the subject the rise and progress of the great De oo 
party of the United States is fully recorded Mae ptate 


In every respec 
sorbing interest, 
tention of Americ 
lume the story of 
told for the first ; 
part from the Personal rem, 
g friends, connections, 


fhe 
Aw 
ime, 
Mis. 
and aCquain 


of Aaron Buy, 


18 printed on superfine paper ; © Volum 
| 4 } , and illustrate “4 
; traits on steel of Aaron Sure and his daughver Te Por. 
and several wood engravings. Nod ¢ig 


ALSO READY TO-Day, 


COUSIN WILLIAM, 


BY THEODORE HOOK, 
One volume, 12mo. Price $1. pee 


GERVASE SKINNER 
BY THEODORE HOOK, 
One volume, 12mo. Price $1. 


Being volumes four and five of *Mason’s Lj 
Standard Tales.” Harriet and Sophia lace Cann 4 
Tales, price $2.75, forming the first three volume tt 

In active preparation, and to be issued recog 
Christmas, the volume for 1458 Cek before 


} , Of the New y, 
NAC AND YEARLY RECORD FoR 1858. Sime, Yosk Ata. 


25 cents. Cloth. Prigg 
; MASON BROTHERS 
_-= ; 108 and 110 Duane Street, New York 


x Te gg psy PP serge — 
THE ORIENTAL HORSE CHARMER 
= satio little work on the 
rabian art for training the wild 6 
* remedies for various horse diseases, wil rae of eok a 
part of the United States for 25 cents we 


horse, Comprising the 


— i SiX copies for $f 
Bacall a C.J. ELDRIDGE. Cincinnati, Unig 
A RETIRED PHYSICIAN 
75 years of age, 


Whose sands of life have neari 

while in the East Indies, a certain oure ne orered 

tion, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds - 4 Genena 

Debility. The remedy was discovered by 1 ep a 

his only child, a daughter, was given up Ay ty ‘c 
had heard much of the wonderful Tesiora ive and h a 
qualities of preparations made from the East India He n 
and the thought occurred to him that he mig htm ie 
remedy for his child. He studied hard, fe: serena 
in realizing his wishes. His child wags cured, and is now 
alive and well. He has since administered the wonder 
ful remedy to thousands of sufferers in all paris of the 
world, and he has never failed in making them cm 
pletely hea!thy and happy. Wishing to do as much aut 
#s possible, he will send to such ot his afflicted fellow. 
beings as request it, this recipe. with ful] and explicit 
direcuons for making it up and successfully using it 
He requires eaeh applicant to enclose him one shilling 
three cents to be returned aa postage on the recipe and 
the remainder to be applied to the payment of this ad- 
vertisement. Address Dr. H. JAMES, 


0.19 Grand street, Jersey City, N. Js 


ng 








TEN THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS WAN? 
ED BY THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER, 


IMPORTANT PROSPECTUS, 
THE PEARL OF THE PRESS. 
The Purest Brilliant of Blessing and Beauty! 


For every Age and Class, for every Family and 
Person. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT AS A PERIODICAL, 
No Re-Binding required—no Postage! 


N flexible cloth covers, gold-stamped, and gilt-edzed; 
sent by mail, unrolled, smooth, and post paid. With 
the best Indexes and Iniroductions to its several books 
extant; and some of Nelson’s colored prints, or other 
plates. in every number 

WANTED—Good Agents, in all cities and towns and 
at all post offices in the United States. A hundred may 
find employment in Philadelphia alone. The best oppor: 
tunity of doing good and getting good ever offered, 


STOCEKTON’S EDITION 
of the 
AUTHORIZED VERSION 
of the 


NEW TESTAMENT, 


IN PARAGRAPH FORM; 
WITH COPIOUS INDEXES, 
chiefly compiled from 
“ Townsend's Chronological Arrangement,” 
and accompanied by 
Critical, Historical, and Ana!yiical Introdue- 
tions to its Books, 
originally prepared by the 
REV. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, D. D., 
Author of the “Introduction to the Oritieal Study an 
Eno "ledge of the Holy Scriptures,” 
And now revised, corrected, and brought down to the 
preseni time, by 
SAMUEL PRIDEAUX TREGELLES, LL.D., 


Author of “ Remarks on the Printed Text of the Greck New 
Testament,” &c. 





VERY number embellished with two or more of Nel- 
son’s elegant colored “ Bible Views,” or other pic- 
tures. 
Forming in whole a most interesting and valuable 
combination for the instruction and profit of all condiuons 
of the people. 
Regular publication to commence (D. V ) September 
1,1857. ‘he work will be divided into 10 or 12 paris, 
making 1,600 or 1,00 pages in all; one part, averaging 
150 or 160 pages, appearing every ten days or two weeks, 
so as to complete the whole by the coming in of the Now 
Year. Price, 50 cents a Part; or, $5 for tle whole work, 
st paid. 
Peri First Number, MATTHEW, with Indez, Introdue- 
tion, and Plates, makes 187 pages. This number is now 
ready, having been issued in advance, as a sperimen. It 
will be forwarded, posi paid, to any person dispoeed t0 
act as an Agent, for 40 cents a copy, or three copies 
for $1. . ; 
Persons interested wil! please send immediately forthe 
First Number; and, liking this, they will be prepared for 
further orders. 
A great demand is confidently expected. 
It is thought no exaggeration to call this 


THE PERIODICAL OF PERIODICALS! 
The GEM, the FLOWER, the STAR, the BEAUTY 

and the GLORY of the PRESS. “ 

i isher's 

The best place to procure the work is at the Publiel ’ 
fice—The Bitte, Tract, and Periodical Office—53 Ar h 
street, one door below Sixth, north side o wil 
No copies left on sale anywhere: though the — rod 
be supplied at proper discouwi t, and the work may 
dered through any bookseller. 


vith this 

[Publishers inserting the above Prospectus, piel 

Note, and sending us marked copies, will be hon ame 
with the First Number at once, and with subseq 


numbers according to their continued interest ] 


ddress ‘ 
T. H. STOCKTON, 
Editor of the “ Bible Times,” Philadelphia, ** 


AGENTS. + Ber 
New York—E. Goodenough, 122 Nassau street; 4 
ton—H. V. Dogen, 21 Cornhill; Cincinnati—Weer, 
Seott, West Fourth street. 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
(Sugar Coated.) 


» gs the 
VHE following remedies are offered to the pute ford 
T best, moat perfect, which medical oreenee ibe wimost 
Ayer's Cathartic Pills have been prepared W einen 
skill which the medical profession of this are aurpa®s 
and their effects show they have virtues known Other 
any combination of medicines hitherto Tne cures suc! 
preparations do more or les: good ; ee gp to prove 
uangerous complaints, so quick and Oe Leyond any 
an efficacy and a power to uproot _— ~ removing the 
thing which men have known before. ad esinvulating thet 
obstructions of the internal organs, an ‘ountains of fe 
into hea'thy action, they renovate the fs me pody, and 
and vigor—health courses anew throog® 10 disease, 
the sick man is well again. They ate acapie tit they 
and disease only, for when taken 1 

produce but little effect. This is 





he periecuon of medi- 


Tendet 
cine. Itis antagonistic to di-ease, and ae are sick, 
children may take them with iT punity ‘wall, they wil 40 
they will cure them; if they they are €. 

age sen prostrs' 
coro some patient who has ee form 
with bilious complaint; see his hy Harn appeulte 
straighten with strength again; see shece into hea! 
return; see his clammy features — blood has bute 
Give them to seme sufierer whose a with sores, ¥2° 
out in scrofula till his skin is covere ay been drench 
stands, or sits, or lies inanguish. 
inside and out with every pouon 
suggest. Give him these Pills, —— ny 
the scabe fall trom his body; £e¢ : “4 leper th 
has grown under them; gee the . ae © 
Give them to him whose angry MU — A 
rheumatism in his — and bones; 
screeches with pain; he too )*” be 
every muscle of his body with ae mat we 
him these Pills to purify hie —_ it no mortal pow 
him, for, alas! thete ae ceases = he hes 10% ut 
can reach; but mark, he walks —_ him. Give the 
now he walks alone; they age clean " ed 
to the lean, sour, haggard dyone? verile from his faces 
stomach has long ago ag enper sy See his 8? 7 
and every muscle from his body 


; i yew mal. © d 
turn, and with it his health; see mee liness blasted # 


; yen ‘ 
that was radiant with health - lovexercise, . ments 
too early withering away; Want © Oy a uged thei 


anguish, or some lurking disease ion, ; 
nal organs of digestion assim ato vitiated, — 
they do their office ill. Her blood alate the vital p" / 
isgone. Give her these Pills to ~~ M6 etruction® 
ciple into renewed vigor, to cast - ow 100 an 
infuse a new vitality into the b1c0. bere jately ee 
he roses blossom on her cheek, auc_’ ss. gweet i 
eet ‘busts from every feature. See tures tell yo 
rapt | with worms. lis wan, sickly i they az en 
without disguise, and painfully distinct 4 eare, and 1 
ing its life away. Its pinched-up 4 ‘i ianguage 
jess s'eepings, iells the dreadful = a large d0%* 
every mother knows. Give it the oe pody. NOW = 
sweep these vile parasites —. va ~e it “7 
again, and see the ruddy bloom 0 fey not the marvl® 
ing to do these things? Nay, are Meand you very — 
this age? And yet they are done ero of dis! 
Have you the less a. symp 

. they are the easier De ee aad 
estacke, Sideache, Heartburn, F - 
Pain in the bowels Fiawwleney 4 complaints, 
Evil, Neuralgie, Coty “ se Pille rapidly cure. 
the derangements which these fa 
them perseveringly, and 
Physician, if you can; ! od 
sach advice as we give Yous ae aiet so many ml 
t out like the dev! ° 
and in the sea. 


—5 boxes for 1%. 
25 cents per box—5 n 
peat by Dr. J. C. AYER, Practical » 
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cal Chemist, ‘Lowell, Mass.. aud 80 iP Kredicine even 
Washington, D.C., am 
where. 


d by all Dealers 


AMANUENSIS. yan 
YOUNG man who is @ sood ames by swith £0¢ 
ee xy Members of Congress 








transmitted weekly to Europe. A splendid collection of 
English Illustrated Books now on hand. 


talogues fur 
jogu: bre 





ni gratis, on application. 


CHARD, onuer of Indians aveny 


OOK, Pamphlet, and Job Printing, neatly executed by 
B BUELL & BLAN 1 
and n@ street, *exbingten, P ©. 


+ the M 
‘Address “Ogilvie,” Box 193, oF ww — m 
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